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Editorial Survey 


THE DILEMMA OF MODERN DEMOCRACY 


tional or Oriental type to put across the arbitrary policies 

of a “democratic” and partisan government, but it is go- 
ing-to take a considerable amount of intelligence to save 
Democracy from its own internal enemies. These are not 
the Communists or the Fascisti or the anti-Jewish yet racially- 
minded Nazis who maintain their humanly unnatural and 
wholly parasitic existence on the exclusive consideration and 
emotional exaggeration of the actual abuses of Capitalism and 
the traditional futilities of historical Democracy. As Burke 
described them at the time ofthe French Revolution, the real 
enemies of the future of Democracy are the eager politicians 
out of office and educational usurpers: 


| may take no more than brains of the clever and emo- 


Considering their speculative designs as of infinite value, and the actual 
arrangement of the state as of no estimation, they are, at best, indifferent 
about it. They see no merit in the good, and no fault in the vicious manage- 
ment of public affairs; they rather rejoice in the latter, as more propitious 
to revolution. They see no merit or demerit in any man, or any action, or 
any political principle, any further than as they may forward or retard their 
design of change; they therefore take up one day, the most violent and 
stretched prerogative, and another time the wildest democratic ideas of free- 
dom, and pass from the one to the other without any regard to cause, to 
person, or to party (italics ours). 


Nor is the reason for such confusion on the part of these 
promoters of arbitrary democratic practice far to seek. As 
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Burke himself observed: “This sort of people are so taken 
up with their theories about the rights of man, that they have 
totally forgotten his nature.” In the logic of the Protestant 
doctrine of “private judgment” not only was it claimed that 
there could be no such thing as a divinely authoritative re- 
ligion but the whole moral law, founded as it is in the essential 
exigencies of human nature, was reduced to a mere matter 
of subjective individual opinion. As a result of this it came 
to be assumed at least implicitly that man in democratic con- 
templation is somehow wholly non-ethical as far as law and 
government are concerned. Hence the received conception of 
democratic freedom proves to be nothing more than a rever- 
sion to the ancient pagan notion in Roman law where, accord- 
ing to the definition given by Florentinus: “Freedom is the 
natural faculty of doing as we each please so long as we are 
not prevented by force or law.” 

In proof of this last contention we need only turn to some 
of the main and erstwhile boastfully ackowledged sources of 
supposedly liberal democratic “principles.” The French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens informed 
the world, presumably for the first time, that 






















political liberty consists in the power of doing whatever does not injure 
another. The exercise of the natural rights of every man has no other limits 
than those which are necessary to secure to every other man the free exercise 
of the same rights, and these limits are determinable only by the law (italics 
ours). 













For the philosophical counterpart and, as it were, the ultimate 
expression of this political notion we have it on the authority 
of one of the recognized Fathers of modern “liberal” theory, 
Immanuel Kant: 











The idea of an external Right arises out of the idea of human Freedom 
or Liberty, in the external relations of men to one another. As such, it has 
nothing specially to do with the realization of Happiness as a purpose which 
all men naturally have, or with prescription of the means of attaining it; 
and it is absolutely necessary that this End shall not be mixed up with the 
Laws of Right as their motive. RIGHT in general may be defined as the 
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limitation of the Freedom of any individual to the extent of its agreement 
with the freedom of all other individuals, insofar as this is possible by a uni- 
versal Law (italics ours). 


Following Kant, Herbert Spencer, another moulder of the 
modern “liberal” mind, maintained that the justice to which 
each individual is entitled meant that “every man shall be 
free to do what he wills, provided he infringes not the equal 
freedom of any other man” (italics ours). John Stuart Mill, 
likewise, developed the whole theme of his famous treatise 
On Liberty on the basis of the proposition that “the only 
freedom which deserves the name, is that of pursuing our own 
good in our own way, so long as we do not attempt to deprive 
others of theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it” (italics 
ours). 

Strangely enough it is in this same treatise On Liberty that 
Mill, in a passage that compares most strikingly with Burke’s 
earlier contention, sets forth in very effective terms the dilem- 
ma with which modern Democracy finds itself confronted. 
With something of the resurgent native common sense not 
wholly frustrated by his Puritanical and rationalistic father 
he was able to observe: 

There is, in fact, no recognized principle by which the propriety or im- 
propriety of government interference is customarily tested. People decide 
according to their personal preferences. Some, whenever they see any good 
to be done, or evil to be remedied, would willingly instigate the government 
to undertake the business; while others prefer to bear almost any amount of 
social evil, rather than add one to the departments of human interests amen- 
able to governmental control. And men range themselves on one or the other 
side in any particular case, according to this general direction of their senti- 
ments; or according to the degree of interest which they feel in the particular 
thing which it is proposed that the government should do, or according to the 
belief they entertain that the government would, or would not, do it in the 
manner they prefer; but very rarely on account of any opinire~ *‘ which they 
consistently adhere, as to what things are fit to be done by a government. 
And it seems to me that in consequence of this absence of rule or principle, 
one side is at present as often wrong as the other; the interference of gov- 
ernment is with about equal frequency, improperly invoked and improperly 
condemned (italics ours). 
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Such being the roots and fruits of the received tradition in 
respect to the principles of “liberal Democracy” it should be 
a subject of no little wonder that genuine popular common 
sense has been able thus far to offset as effectively as it has, in 
English-speaking countries, the corroding power of these 
Protestant inculcations of dissident and anti-social attitudes. 
But this partial success is no guarantee that such “liberal” 
nonsense may not still prevail over the common sense of the 
people once their educational system has been as thoroughly 
perverted by alien influences as ours has. As a concluding 
suggestion as to the rea/ source of danger to the future of our 
Democracy we simply adduce the following statement from 
an article on “The False Principles of Liberalism” by E. Jor- 
dan that appeared in the International Journal of Ethics, 
April, 1936: 

Democracy means liberty and the rejection [?] of authority. Its ideal of 
self-authority means authority exercised by something beyond the individual 
even if what is beyond is chosen (sic) by the individual from among the 
capacities of his own nature. And the democrat knows this and renounces it. 
But he tricks himself with “self-government,” for self-government means no 
government, and the democrat is a nihilist at heart. Or, since government 
implies the control of relations among persons, self-government means the 
absolutism of one great individual, as is realized in industrial democracy. 
And where there is no authority there is no discipline, and where there is no 
discipline there is no order, and where there is no order there is disorder— 
chaos. Where there is nothing but discipline there is orderly stagnation. And 
democracy becomes an expression of the contradiction that is inherent between 
order and freedom. In either case there is no such thing as regular or orderly 
procedure, so there is no progress, so no continuous stability of achievement. 
On the principle of self-government there is either dictatorship or commun- 
ism. And the instrument of government will be force in any case, either 
objective or military force, or subjective or psychological force—propaganda, 
fraud (italics ours). 


Now there is nothing in the nature of man or of Democracy 
insofar as it is founded in a true conception of man that would 
in any way warrant its having been thus reduced to the level 
of Protestantism which as E. Jordan himself sees it is nothing 
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more than a subjective “state of mind, and is incapable of 
being anything else” and its “fundamental weakness” is pre- 
cisely “the inability to provide itself with an effective embodi- 
ment with which to implement its own acts.” If we would 
save Democracy we need only return to the principles origin- 


ally embodied in the Constitution. 
MOoRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR S.J. 


Two ASPECTS OF BIRTH CONTROL 


One of the difficulties in proving to non-Catholics the im- 
morality of birth control is the great change which has come 
in moral standards outside the Catholic Church. And 
our problem is not made easier by the fact that these non- 
Catholics do not recognize that the change is desperately for 
the worse. It is, therefore, sometimes more useful to argue 


with them from what has happened in other moral situations 
when they on the one hand refused to admit our prophecies 
and on the other were unmoved by our arguments. 

An article by G. K. Chesterton in the Commonweal for 
November 12, 1924, says some fine things. It is called “Re- 
ligion and Sex.” For example: 

Now nobody can understand the Christian theory of sex who does not 
understand this idea of man having a plan which he wishes to impose upon 
circumstances, instead of waiting for the circumstances to see what his plan 
is to be. The Christian desires to create the conditions in which Christian 
marriage is most workable and worthy of itself; not to accept whatever is 
most workable in very unworkable conditions. 


Again: 

When they say—‘your ideal of marriage may be an ideal, but it can not 
be a reality,” we say—‘‘It is an ideal in a diseased society, it is a reality in 
a healthy society. For where it is real it makes society healthy.” We do not 
say perfectly healthy, for we believe in other things besides marriage; as, for 
instance, in the Fall of Man. But the point is that we want what is prac- 
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tical in the sense that we want to make something, to create Christian families. 
But they only want what is practicable, in the sense of what is easiest at the 


moment. 


Chesterton is working all through the article at the false 
state of mind that is behind the error and, as we said, very 
often the erroneous condition is unrealized. A strong prac- 
tical argument can be built from two directions against the 
mind that is of this kind and is for birth control. The first 
is from the history of divorce and runs like this. Two genera- 
tions ago in this country the Catholic Church was teaching 
exactly the same doctrine it teaches today. But others were 
beginning to argue: “My particular case is so desperate that 
I must be permitted divorce. I realize it is a terrible remedy, 
I realize the sanctity of marriage, but I cannot see that dam- 
age is done to me or to the institution of matrimony by allow- 
ing divorce in these circumstances.” And there would be a 
divorce. Then others argued: “If that is a reason, then so is this, 
and this, and this”; until with no new reasons given and no 
valid attacks on the indissolubility, that which in the begin- 
ning was agreed to by all, the sanctity of marriage, is in our 
day all but denied by all. And by bad practice the evil is 
continued from generation to generation. Who of those in 
the beginning would have wished or dreamed that this condi- 
tion would ever obtain? In like manner for birth control. 

The second direction is from what might have been. The 
Public Opinion Quarterly for January, 1938, published at 
Princeton, has an article by Hazel C. Benjamin called “Lob- 
bying For Birth Control.” It is an account of Margaret 
Sanger’s efforts for the last 24 years and is amazing from every 
angle. But it is mentioned here to make more vivid the argu- 
ment that if these 24 years had been spent in preaching to 
influential organizations, especially women’s clubs, churches 
and medical associations, doctrines of the worth and normality 
of large families, their economic help to the nation, their 
bulwark against divorce, how different the situation might be. 
Or if instead of preaching birth control to the poor, large 
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families had been preached to the wealthy, or the obligation 
of the wealthy to help the poor families, again, how different 
the situation might be. 

Circumstances will always affect the presentation of the 
truth. In this matter it is well to recognize that the meta- 
physical or dogmatic, while underlying all our arguments, 
may find our readers, or our listeners, unready by training or 
previous habits of thought. Especially when they are of good 
will some of the points mentioned here may be found profit- 
able. 

WILLIAM A. Carey, S.J. 





CATHOLIC EDITORS AND LITERARY COURSES 


Every now and then editors of Catholic periodicals wander 
into a Catholic college and want to know what is the matter 
with the English courses. And sometimes they write edi- 
torials about it. Our colleges, it seems, do not turn out men 
and women with a taste for good literature. Our graduates 
are neither readers nor writers. ‘They read, yes, after a 
fashion, but only, as the new phrase puts it, for the sake of 
release, not for intellectual enjoyment. They patronize 
periodicals with the greatest number of pictures and with 
reading matter which calls for the minimum of intellectual 
effort. Catholic editors are at their wit’s end trying to find 
Catholic readers and writers. 

I listen to these complaints with much sympathy. They 
may be well-grounded. The highly mechanized system of 
credits and credit hours, etc., etc., does not look promising as 
an apt instrument for producing a taste for good literature. 
And I am not sure that the stern requirements of academic 
degrees for all teachers of literature is of much help in that 
direction. The fact that a man has been made a Doctor of 
Philosophy in literature does not necessarily, or even ordi- 
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narily, mean that he has the power of awakening an interest 
in great literature and inspiring respect for it if not genuine 
love of it. 

While I am ready to make some concessions to the com- 
plaining editors, I cannot help suspecting that they may be 
asking too much of colleges, that their views lack a certain 
amount of realism. Some of the most serious readers I know 
never went to college. And I have met, on the other hand, 
most elaborately educated men, with high academic degrees, 
who practically never read anything. This experience is by 
no means exceptional. I am quite sure the editors themselves 
can verify it in their own circle of acquaintances. Some men 
are readers and some are not. I do not believe any college 
ever made a reader out of a man who was not a reader. And 
it is a curious thing that the natural readers are generally the 
most unsatisfactory students. This observation applies to 
writers as well as readers of literature. 

Perhaps the Catholic editors are a little precipitate in their 
impatient criticism of Catholic colleges. Are the Catholic 
colleges worse than the secular colleges in creating a fastidious 
taste in literature? I know very little of secular colleges, but 
I occasionally come across articles in educational magazines 
which express discontent with the poor showing of literary 
courses in the sowing and cultivation of a fine taste. If secular 
colleges send out more readers and writers than the Catholic, 
it is probably only because they have far more students. A 
few schools, too, may be rich and independent enough not to 
allow themselves to be hampered by the mechanical standards 
imposed by accrediting agencies. 

I could suggest a source of consolation to the Catholic 
editors. If they are old enough to look back over, let me say, 
the last thirty years of journalism, they will be surprised to 
find how many first-class literary periodicals succumbed to 
poor circulation in this country and in England. Where is 
the Century, with its notable historical papers? Scribner’s, 
with its Stevenson essays? The Dial, the Academy? The 
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Bookman? A score could be mentioned. Even the A4flantic 
had to descend from its Brahminic altitudes and become 
“topical.” I don’t suppose anyone will blame Catholic col- 
leges for these signs of declining literary taste. 

I was going to suggest that Catholic editors help out the 
stricken English courses by giving prominence to literary 
papers in their pages; especially since they recommend their 
periodicals for study in the classroom. But that, I fear, 
would not help matters. I do not desire their extinction. 
They simply have to be topical. In a world that is falling to 
pieces, who wants to read neat little essays on Tennyson? 

What can Catholic colleges do? They can try to get their 
students to adopt a few principles which will help them in 
this world and the next whether they are readers or writers, 
or neither one nor the other. In the meantime we may be 
able to find something encouraging in the fact that, for every 
Catholic periodical of twenty or thirty years ago, there are 
about twenty or thirty now. The readers are there if they 
can be found; and, perhaps, the writers also. 

JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 





The Function of the Catholic 
Graduate School 


GEORGE BULL, S.J., M.Litr., PH.D., $.T.D. 


T is fréquently said and almost universally assumed that 
I the function of the graduate school is research. But so 
far as the Catholic graduate school is concerned, this 
cannot be true. And in the remarks which follow, I think 
it can be made clear that such a view is in conflict with the 
whole Catholic tradition of education and that a Catholic uni- 
versity which accepts research as the dominant objective of 
its graduate school, is by that much attempting the impossible 
task of being Catholic in creed and anti-Catholic in culture. 
In recent years, Catholics have become increasingly con- 
scious of the clash between Catholicism as a general culture, 
and the culture of the world around them. The work of men 
like Belloc, Maritain, Christopher Dawson and others, has 
shown that we differ not in religion alone, but in the whole 
realm of unspoken and spontaneous things, which color even 
our daily routine. Catholics have come to realize, too, that 
as far as general cultural characteristics are concerned, we 
have embodied in our education, as the modern has concreted 
in his, the marks of a whole general attitude towards life.’ 
But what is not realized, not ubiquitously at any rate, is that 
there is a distinctive Catholic life of the mind. I mean 
that we approach learning with different things taken for 
granted, than do the moderns; that not merely is our moral, 
our religious, our active external life, different from theirs, 
but that that same root antithesis appears in the realm of the 
specifically human powers. We start with different things 
taken for granted as to their capacities and functions. We set 
limits where the moderns do not. We attribute powers of 


1Cf. George Bull, $.J., The Function of the Catholic College (America Press, 1933). 
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which they are skeptical or which they deny. If we agree 
with them as to the intellectual virtues, those virtues bear for 
us at least a different aura. The Catholic mind seeks habits 
which the modern mind eschews or neglects. In a word, 
we differ not only as to the content of learning (a thing com- 
monly sensed), but also as to the root relation man must 
have in his approach to it. We differ not only as to where 
Truth has its apex and Beauty its most effulgent peak, but 
also as to what mien the mind must wear, as it starts to climb 
the slopes. An Aquinas differs from a Hume, not only by 
what is said, but by the nimbus surrounding his intellectual 
life, as he came to say it. A Dante could not have achieved 
a hierarchical vision of beauty if his mind had first lived 
in the climate of a Shelley or a Hausmann. And all this is 
but saying with Chesterton that “there is a Catholic way 
of doing everything,” and, therefore, of leading the life of 
the mind. 

Now to attempt any detailed account of all the traits which 
set apart the Catholic from the non-Catholic use of the mind, 
would, of course, be impossible. But there are two which are 
particularly relevant to the subject we are discussing and as 
it happens, of such radical, such far-reaching importance, that 
we may confidently say, they are a sine qua non for a Catholic 
life of the mind. Without them, a man may be Catholic in 
many ways: devout in his religious practices, upright in his 
morals, zealous in his daily routine. But one thing he will 
not be and that is Catholic in his way of thought. The two 
traits I refer to, are totality of view and the sense of tradition. 
I do not mean merely that these are things which a Catholic 
consciously strives for, but that they are the spontaneously as- 
sumed attitudes, the very posture into which his mind falls, 
whenever he cultivates the intellectual life. 


SENSE OF TOTALITY 


Now, that totality of view zs a mark distinctive of Catholic 
thinking, is something that even casual reflection on the 
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Catholic mind will reveal. In that mind, could we but 
glance into it, we should find such things as these: that reality 
for the Catholic is not foreshortened, it is not circumscribed 
by the concrete. What he can see and touch and hear, all that 
sense experience gives him is real. But so are the things which 
transcend the senses. There is, for him, an immaterial world 
as well; and he is conscious of no reservations, as he assumes 
its reality. He is as sure of the existence of an angel, as he is of 
a tree. He feels no sudden diminution of certitude, as he 
turns from the consideration of a body to the contemplation of 
a soul. Phenomena, he knows, are real, but not less so is sub- 
stance, change and potentiality and the finite; but swift and 
sure is his assent to the reality of Infinite Pure Act. Ina 
word, it is the bias of his whole use of the mind to have these 
impartial and implicit certainties. Reality has roweled his 
mind until it gallops freely into habits of comprehensiveness 
that embrace nature and man and God; whatever is or could 
be; what reason can establish and what God has revealed. 

Now, it is clear, I think, that a mind cast in such a mould 
will approach learning, will bear a relationship to it, will have 
a formal object and a motive as it achieves learning, all of 
which are peculiarly its own. 

To begin with, it will have its own peculiar relationship to 
facts. For the Catholic, suffused with totality of view, as he 
leads the life of the mind, there will be no such thing as 
mere fact. Not only because for such a mind, there is no 
stimulus in mere fact, but on the contrary, a sense of incom- 
pleteness, and of unsatisfaction, and almost nausea, but be- 
cause he knows that the phrase fact qua fact cannot denote 
a condition of reality, apart from the mind’s action. He 
knows that it is only reality as prescinded. He is under no 
temptation, therefore, to transfer the atomic character be- 
gotten of a mental operation, to the world as it lies apart from 
man’s thought of it. Under the egis of totality of view, the 
stamp,as said before, of reality itself,he knows that every being 
is related to every other and that if that rapport be not ap- 
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parent in any present consideration, it is there, it is real, for 
all that. Part of the very background of his mind, is the 
certainty that there is no being which is not a cause; and that 
there is no cause, if there be not a First Cause. In a word, 
the reality to which he feels himself subject, which has left 
its mark on the very habits of his life, is a universe ordered 
according to the principle of theocentric realism. He is care- 
ful, therefore, of facts, since he knows that error in regard to 
phenomena, may mean, in the last analysis, to err in regard 
to God. And what, ultimately, he wants to know, is God; for 
he finds that truth which is his mind’s food, its motive force, 
in the exercise of the humane powers, is, as it were, the instal- 
ment of that Perfect Truth which is absolute, eternal, and 
alone all-satisfying for his mind. 

And it is here at last that the point I am trying to make, 
will, as I hope, emerge inescapably clear. It is from such a 
consideration that the distinguishing mark of the Catholic 
life of the mind, as we find it in all of its best exemplars, rises 
indisputably as set apart from all others. For, says Cardinal 
Newman, “admit a God, and you introduce among the sub- 
jects of your knowledge a fact encompassing, closing in upon, 
absorbing, every other fact conceivable.”*” And if you admit 
such a fact, you admit that you have attained the boundaries 
of learning; that the frame within which all of man’s thinking 
is to be done, has been set’ You will hold, then, that the 
proper functioning of the mind is not an investigation of a 
further realm, for you assume that there is none. You will be 
concerned, not to push out the boundaries of knowledge, not 
to feed the mind by extensity, or to proceed in a linear di- 
rection, for here again, in virtue of your basic attitude, there 
is none. But your whole preoccupation will be more deeply 
to penetrate into reality. That reality, which though mani- 
fold and varied, is not atomic; and which in its essential and 
immutable principles, human reason has de facto achieved 
and Revelation has vouchsafed to complete and refine. 





"Idea of a University, Discourse II. 
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Here, at last, starting from that trait which no one who 
knows the Catholic mind can deny, which indeed its ad- 
versaries have scorned in it, its totality of view, as an attitude, 
a spontaneous direction, a thing taken for granted whenever 
it thinks at all, here we have the radically peculiar cast of 
the Catholic approach to learning and the objective without 
which its thinking is to itself unpalatable, to itself vain and 
pointless. It is the simple assumption that wisdom has been 
achieved by man, and that the humane use of the mind, the 
function proper to him as man, is contemplation and not re- 
search. I do not deny that in others the marks of this cast of 
mind may be found. But in its plenitude and perfection, it is 
peculiar to the Catholic mind alone. For that mind alone, 
instinctively and uncompromisingly assumes at one and the 
same time, the primacy of being over thought, and a sweep of 
certainties that follow reality, as it ranges through both reason 
and Revelation, as the complete achievement of a totality. 


THE SENSE OF TRADITION 


Now the correlative of this attitude of totality in the 
Catholic life of the mind, is that other trait mentioned above 
—the sense of tradition. Any Catholic who is engaged in 
the life of learning and will watch its processes within him- 
self, can never escape the implications of being in and part of 
a communal life of the mind. He will notice that totality 
of view is impossible, that it cannot function, except as he is 
willing to submit to and to be moulded by a whole complexus 
of things, which Catholic intellectual life takes for granted. 
In a word, a kind of act of faith in the worth of the whole 
set of values fixed in the Catholic intellectual atmosphere, 
must be made. He knows that Catholicism existed before it 
was formulated,* and that as formulated, a thousand things 
are left which are irreducible to any means of explicit com- 


3Cf., passim Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (Macmillan, 1929). 
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munication. He cannot regard himself as an autonomous 
atom working out reality de novo, in an unrestrained fashion 
for himself. He knows that there are some aspects of that 
reality, which he could never gain by his own effort—those, 
namely, which come by Revelation. And as these brook no 
diminution of certitude (as I said above), it will be no new 
experience for him, no violent wrenching of his whole mental 
life, if he finds it demanded that he make a kind of act of 
faith in the whole of the content of tradition; a belief in 
its soundness and worth, at least until he reaches that point of 
penetration where he can see the other parts for himself. 

In a word, “tradition” for the Catholic is not merely the 
content which is handed on. It is in a far fuller sense a 
quality of the mind’s life. “It embodies,” as Maurice Blondel 
says, “a /ife comprising at one and the same time, sentiments, 
thoughts, beliefs, aspirations and deeds.’ It is a handing on, 
it is true, but a handing on by a fecundating contact. One gen- 
eration not only receives; it not only transmits; it fecundates 
in the transmission.” All generations, therefore, participate 
in a reality which, though ever drawn upon, in successive 
efforts, is yet inexhaustible. It is a reality which is implicitly 
lived, before it is explicitly known. And this whole process, 
which we call tradition, is a measure of progress in its true 
sense, for by its very nature it increases knowledge, without 
circumscribing life to what man can consciously formulate. 

It is for this reason that I have spoken of a “sense of tra- 
dition” rather than of the ambiguous word called “tradition.” 
The habit of the intellectual Catholic’s life is not merely a 


‘Vocabulaire Technique et Critique de la Philosophie, by André Lalande, ¢iéme 
édition (Paris, 1932), p. 899. 

5Cf. Dante’s expression of this idea in the De Monarchia, Lib. 1, No. 1: “Omnium 
hominum, quos ad amorem veritatis natura superior impressit, hoc maxime interesse 
videtur ut, quemadmodum, de labore antiquorum ditati sunt, ita et ipsi posteris 
prolaborent, quatenus ab eis posteritas habeat quo ditetur.” Le Opere di Dante, 
Testo critico della Societé Dantesca Italiana (Firenze, R. Bemporad & Figlio, Editori, 


1921), p. 355. 
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sense of what is handed on.’ The mere scientist can know 
what is handed on. He can know what Augustine said and 
what the Evangelists wrote and what is de fide for a Catholic. 
Only when a Catholic is experiencing the whole pulsating 
stream of life, of which these things are some formularization, 
only when the inert expressions of analytic, or didactic ex- 
position are personalized for him, can he be said properly to 
have the sense of Catholic tradition. There is confirmation 
for this view in facts like this: we have all known people 
who, as far as the strictly religious sphere of Catholic life 
is concerned, knew but vaguely what had been handed on; 
but had indisputably the sense of the Catholic tradition, at least 
in the realm of religion. 

Now what should be noted at this point of the discussion 
is this: that the sense of tradition becomes not merely a quality 
of intellect, but a moral quality as well. The life of learning, 
and the life of the man in motion to his ultimate end, must 
finally meet—if that other trait “totality” is not to be manqué. 
And I think it is clear how, what I have called the sense of 
tradition, will mirror that meeting. It is taken for granted 
in the Catholic scheme of things, that a whole series of virtues 
must surround intellectual activities to keep them in balance. 
Pietas, or reverence for the ancestral as such will pre- 
dispose the mind for that docilitas which is the condition of 
any advance out of ignorance. And without the sense of tra- 
dition, there is no pretas—as many a modern has shown. 
Studiositas' or temperance applied to learning will put order 
into the quest for certainty. It will not only measure the con- 
tent of learning by that theocentric hierarchy’ of being, essen- 
tial to all Catholic thinking, but it will moderate the thinking 


®Cf. Mortimer Adler, “Communication and Tradition,” Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. XIII, p. 119, where the word is used in 
this sense. Compare with p. 129, where it is defined, more or less, in the other. I 
do not see how the latter sense is to be reconciled with what Professor Adler calls a 
partial tradition. 

7St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2, 2, q. 166, a. 2; Contra Gentiles, Ul, 2, 3. 
8St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, I, 1. 
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itself, so that the trivial, the passing, the mere phenomena, 
will not be sought for their own sake, but only in proportion to 
their place as assigned in this ultimate blue-print of the uni- 
verse. And pervading the whole process, must be reverence, 
which is awe in the presence of moral obligation. And moral 
obligation, no Catholic with a sense of tradition can ever 
escape. For he knows that that hierarchy of being which im- 
poses itself on his intellect, is also a hierarchy of values ad- 
dressed to his will. The sense of tradition keeps him from 
trying to make reality his toy. He has a sense of powerlessness 
in the face of it. He did not make it; it is the product neither 
of his thought nor his dreams, nor of his aspirations. It is his, 
only if he succumbs to it. And the aura, therefore, of his 
whole approach to learning is, at last, humility, which merely 
means first to know, and then to keep one’s own place in the 
scheme of things.’ 

Now so far, I have tried to show, though in merest outline, 
some of the more important marks of the Catholic life of the 


mind; I turn now to traits which characterize the research 
milieu and which, as I have said, are in direct and radical 
conflict with the whole atmosphere of the Catholic life of 
learning. 


RESEARCH AS AN ATTITUDE 


Research, as I mean the term, here, is used in the sense of 
what it has meant and what it has done in modern, especially, 
graduate education. The word has other uses. But with these 
I shall not be concerned. ‘There is a sense, for instance, in 
which all acquisition of learning, at least on the upper levels, 
may be called research. The effort on the part of the student 
to realize—and not merely to receive, to be self-active, 
will involve to some degree, reading and searching beyond 


For a technical exposition of the Catholic life of learning, cf., passim The 
Philosophy of Teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, by Mary Helen Mayer, M.A. 
(Bruce Publishing Company, 1929). This little volume has a translation of the De 
Magistro of St. Thomas and many illuminating comments. Cf., also, St. Thomas and 
the Life of Learning, John F. McCormick, S.J. (Marquette University Press), 1937. 
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the confines of one small presentation whether of teacher or 
of textbook. 

There is a sense, too, in which research is an incidental to 
all good teaching. The teacher who is not ever thirsty to 
come upon the fountain-head of his subject-matter, is one who 
is perennially dry. He is likely to accept the false dictum that 
he knows now more than his students can take in. He forgets 
that among the imponderables of his teaching is the presence 
of the whole reservoir not merely of what he knows, but of 
what he is, by the intellectual habits of his life. Not merely 
his knowledge, but his mind becomes fixed in perennial 
formulae. His subject matter is dusty and a dull-eyed glance 
at its congealed moulds is his only freshening up for class. 
Research, as a prophylactic against such a disease, is not the 
thing with which I am concerned. 

But as it has come to be in the modern graduate school; re- 
search is nothing like this. It has not been an incidental to 
anything. It has been a fetish. It has been the primary 
object of the process called education on this level. It has 
been, not an instrument, but an attitude. 

Let us glance for a moment into what research in the sense 
just mentioned, has meant; the atmosphere with which it is 
surrounded, the whole background of things which it takes 
for granted. 

To begin with, research has meant that men are not so much 
interested in truth, as they are in the pursuit of truth. The 
immediate purpose of the graduate school has been “to add to 
the sum of human knowledge.” The phrase is revealing, not 
only because it conceives knowledge as a “sum,” but because 
of the nimbus of the pioneer with which it surrounds the life 
of the scholar. The spirit brooding over all is that of dis- 
covery; and discovery in the sense not of what a given indi- 
vidual has not known before, but of what no one has known 
before. Now nothing is so indisputably reducible to such a 
category as a new fact. And so the pursuit of knowledge has 
really meant the pursuit of fact. Now facts as facts are 
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equal. “Milliards of them,” as Poincaré tells us, “are 
spawned by the universe every second.”” Somewhere amongst 
them, if only they can be gleaned, are those which men have 
never noticed before. And they can be harvested, if man but 
makes his observation fine enough. If he divides and sub- 
divides any given fact, if he can create fissures in any accepted 
totality of knowledge, his chances of discovery are enormously 
increased. All human institutions, therefore, all human ac- 
tivities, even those within the individual himself, he will ap- 
proach with the outlook of the microscopist, to net a fact 
and add it to the collection, which minutely labeled he calls 
“the sum of human knowledge.” In a word, the aura of 
the research mind is particularism; its spontaneous bent is to- 
ward the apotheosis of the principle of disintegration. He 
may not wish this to be so. Indeed, knowing the natural 
proclivities of the human mind and remembering all the be- 
lated efforts of late at “orientation,” we are sure that such an 
apotheosis in its perfection can never be realized. But the 
tendency of the reseatch milieu is not the less obvious because 
it balks the instincts of intellect. 

With the tendency to disintegration goes hand in hand that 
of dehumanization. Man’s mind not only pants after organic 
unity, he is intrinsically determined to the humane. And a 
“sum” of knowledge, even human knowledge, is not humane. 
He cannot be ordained te such a thing, a slave chained to a 
galley en route to some vague port, called “the good of man- 
kind.” Each power within him wants its own food, its own 
formal object, and it wants it directly and immediately that 
he, the person, may be more a man. And the cult of fact for 
fact’s sake will not give him such food or slake that thirst. 


RESEARCH IN THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 


Now, as we should expect, research has succeeded in build- 
ing its own academic world. And the features it mirrors when 
held up to analysis are no different from those which the cur- 
riculum and organization of the American graduate school re- 


- 
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flect. The disintegration and dehumanization which have 
characterized all American learning, is too old a story to be 
retold here. 

“Tn what age but ours,” says Professor Foerster, “could one 
imagine a college catalogue describing ‘a course dealing with 
the value, principles and technique of worship in church and 
Sunday school—This course will include laboratory work in 
connection with local churches.’””’ And I think that no one 
who knows our academic life, can believe that this is more 
grotesque than typical. ‘There has been an almost limitless 
succession of courses and departments; an increase by mere 
accretion, with reference to no perceptible center, and no sub- 
ject so poor as to find no dean to do it reverence. There has 
been a fissuring of age-old bodies of knowledge, a dividing and 
a subdividing into “aspects,” “approaches,” and “fields,” un- 
til literature, philosophy, history, and even the natural 
sciences in their principles have almost passed from the 
graduate student’s mind. 

In literature, no student or teacher is considered as justi- 
fying his graduate standing, unless he has put his subject under 
the microscope. It is a rare man indeed who has managed 
to come through an American graduate school with an un- 
distorted sense of belles-lettres. ‘They know linguistics; they 
know literary history. They have studied the psychology of 
the great personalities. They can tell you what were the 
social, economic, or political currents that made a Demos- 
thenes or a Virgil; or the prejudices that begot a Dante. How 
Shelley was a child of his time or Wordsworth the pre- 
determined offshoot of a “movement.” They know, as Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.]., has expressed it, “‘Homer’s pottery; but not 
his poetry.”” They know facts, but they do not know literature. 

And what is true of letters, is true of philosophy. The 
great philosophers have been scanned, not to enable and sus- 
tain the human mind in its highest function, contemplation ; 


10The American Scholar (University of North Carolina Press), p. 2. 
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not for the discipline they could give in the loftier realms of 
speculation, but once again for fact and its gleaning. Like the 
great litterateurs, they have become the bone-yard whence 
a dissertation may be drawn. They are important, not for 
what they have to say so much as for how they came to say 
it. Students have spent three or more years of their graduate 
life in the study of “philosophy,” and in the end have known 
more about a text and its authenticity, the environment of an 
Aristotle, or the sanity of a Hegel, than perhaps anyone else 
in the world. They have a degree in philosophy but they 
cannot philosophize. They are not philosophers. 

History, strange to say, has suffered a like fate. If there 
was one subject directly dealing with man, which in its own 
right might have satisfied the craving for fact, here one would 
have supposed it was to be found. Surely, by virtue of its 
very subject matter, the impetus to divide and conquer, here, 
would have been checked within limits consistent with genuine 
education. Surely, what man had done from the dawn of 
things would offer an ambitus large enough without uproot- 
ing the very meaning of history as a science and an art. But 
history, as it appears in the American graduate school, is 
stamped with the mark of dehumanization to a degree that 
has made historians themselves protest." It is overlaid with 
methodism and technique. Division and subdivision in the 
chase for facts have gone so far that it is not too much to say 
that man is lost in events and that human events are phe- 
nomena for the historian very much as chemical activities are 
for the chemist. 

From the graduate school, one might have supposed, con- 
sidering the longer term of application to the life of learning, 
a product should have come, which would be immune from 
the cultural defects of America at large. But no one imagines 


11Cf., for instance, The Writing of History, a Report published by a committee of 
the American Historical Association, 1926. Cf., alse, Professor Ross Hoffmann of the 
Fordham University Graduate School Faculty, in a recent book, Tradition and 
Progress, pp. 24 et sqq. (Bruce Publishing Company, 1938). 
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that the characteristic mark of the American graduate- 
school alumnus is interest in things of the mind for their own 
sake; or that he has learned to a degree that others have not, 
to live at ease and in sympathy with the great books of the 
West; that his emotions are sound and awakened only when 
a disciplined reason supports them; that he has only en- 
thusiasm for a liberal as distinguished from a vocational use 
of the mind; in a word, that technical or business brains and 
movie culture are less his portion and his preoccupation than 
that of the great horde which never “researched” at all. His 
“imagination is not less weak and spastic” (to paraphrase 
Professor Buchanan) ,” his “sense of humor not less shallow,” 
“his speculation not less timid and apologetic” than that of 
the college product or of the modern world at large. 

These then are the accompaniment of research as an atti- 
tude: a life of the mind and its counterpart in actual aca- 
demic result, stamped indigenously with dehumanization and 
disintegration. 























RESEARCH AND THE CATHOLIC MIND 





That it is in root conflict with the Catholic life of the mind 
is something which at this point of the discussion should be 
clear. The antinomies suggested above will, I hope, have 
brought this out: organic unity of knowledge vs. disintegra- 
tion ; humanism vs. dehumanization ; the sense of tradition and 
of wisdom achieved vs. “progress”; of principles vs. fact; 
of contemplation vs. “research.” 

Now, if out of these I were to select one antithesis as being 
the most palpable, the soonest discernible by the Catholic 
himself as he reflects upon his own life of learning, I would 
put it in this: that brooding over the whole Catholic life of 
the mind is the sense of wisdom achieved; and over the mod- 
ern the sense of “progress” or of truth to be pursued. And I 
can think of no better way to draw together the threads of 














124 mherst Graduate’s Quarterly, February, 1938. 
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what I have tried to say up to this point, than to give in some- 
what greater detail than was done above, what this antinomy 
means. 

When we speak of a sense of wisdom achieved, we do not 

mean merely the implicit assumption that those principles are 
already fixed which have to do with the things that God has 
revealed. Every Catholic has and must have a sense of a fin- 
ished Revelation—a depositum fidei. We mean also that, 
within the realm of mere reason the ultimates have been 
reached. I submit that part of the background of every 
Catholic’s intellectual activity is the implication that there can 
be no “discovery” which will modify essentially the meta- 
physics of man’s relation to nature and to God. I mean simply 
that for us there can be no Copernicus who proudly waving 
some revolutionary fact, will do for these relations what that 
great genius did for man’s concept of his spatial relations. 
And I mean, too, that this is not merely one of our propositions 
explicitly held, it is part of the furniture of the mind over 
which we never fall, because we take it for granted. 

The same assumption we also make, in the realm of the 
humanities. For us the answer on the literary level which the 
classics give to the question, ‘““‘What is man?’” will never be 
disproved by anything that lies ahead awaiting the net of re- 
search. This is not to say that error and immorality are 
absent from that reply; that an Ovid or a Martial was as true 
and beautiful as a Sophocles or an Aeschylus. But rather this: 
that what man made of man in classical literature, reflects, on 
the whole, the permanent and ultimate values and elements 
of human nature. For even the crystalline stream of Christian- 
ity did not wash away, but purified the features delineated by 
Greece and Rome, as enduring and truly humane. 

What is more, the very way in which that reply was given 
is unsurpassable. It is not part of our heritage to expect one 
greater than Homer; to search perspiringly through realms 
of gold and the many goodly states and kingdoms which mod- 
ernity yet may offer. It is, I submit, part of our whole make- 
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up to stand silent upon a peak in Darien and gaze in Wild 
surmise. 

Now if these things lie in our background, is it any wonder 
that contemplation and not research, is the intellectual ac- 
tivity we most cherish? We want not “discovery”; but a 
deeper penetration into reality; that reality the boundaries of 
which, we assume, are already fixed by God revealing and by 
man achieving at the best moments of his speculating, and in 
his loftiest embodying of beauty. Does it not follow, also, 
that we can have no immediate object for the whole life 
of learning other than the enrichment of the person? That 
it is the learner and not the “sum of learning” which is our 
lodestone? If something other than the human person is made 
our objective, if some extrinsic temporal end be sought, how is 
the sense of tradition to function? For, as was said above, it 
not only receives, it fecundates to transmit. And it is a fact 
that whenever art has been thin and brittle, or when cultural 
streams have (as in our own day) lost their torrential beauty, 
it has always been because men, when they thought or sang, 
have looked elsewhere than at man, in all his essential rela- 
tions. 


CONCLUSION 


In sum, then, research cannot be the primary object of a 
Catholic graduate school, because it is at war with the whole 
Catholic life of the mind. That life, it is the function of a 
Catholic university to embody, in curriculum and in organiza- 
tion, or there is no function at all for a Catholic seat of learn- 
ing. 

I have said nothing regarding the actual historical genesis 
of the whole research milieu; of its birth in the philosophy 
of naturalism in the seventeenth century and after; its sponsors 
in Rousseau and his minions; its education under the tutelage 
of “scientism’’; its confirmation by evolution, and its senile 
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decay in the mad-house of vocationalism.” Its lineage should 
make it suspect for Catholics, even apart from any analysis 
such as I have tried to make. A Catholic graduate school, if it 
will insist on having research as a dominant (‘because this is 
what the American system has”), may overlay the alien face 
of this thing with a fond and doting apologeticism. It may 
inhibit any tangible effects on the faith and morals of its stu- 
dents, exclude any palpable aura of departure from ancestral 
ways, in the teaching of its professors, but it can never prevent 
its corroding effects on the Catholic’s life of the mind, nor by 
slow degrees the destruction of that organic unity of knowl- 
edge which is possible in its plenitude only for Catholics. 
This is our intellectual heritage, and the counterpart of 
which it is our right to find in the hierarchical arrangement 
of studies in a Catholic university. 

The function of the Catholic graduate school is not specifi- 
cally different from that of the Catholic college. The one 
differs from the other not in kind, but only in degree; in the 
degree of penetration into reality. As Catholics we would re- 
pudiate any suggestion that the trappings of research have any 
place in a college—that vocationalism is at home with educa- 
tion. And unless we assume that the graduate school is not part 
of a seat of learning, that it is a place of instruction in voca- 
tional techniques, that “education” loses its Catholic meaning 
when it reaches the graduate level, research in the sense in 
which I have used it here, will be as sedulously exiled from 
the university. 

Where, then, is research to be done? Like Shylock, “T’ll 
not answer that.” I have been speaking of education, the en- 
richment of the human personality, by deeper and deeper 
penetration into the velvety manifold of reality, as Catholics 
possess it. Research is not education. It is a vocation. And 
so it must go to its own place. And the sooner the better 
for all universities in the world. 





This has been done on many a page by men incalculably better able to do it 
than I. Cf., e.g.. The American State University, by Norman Foerster (University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937). 
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I know of no one who would reject as a motto for the 
Catholic graduate school that carved over the door of the one 
at Fordham: 

Filtoli met quos iterum parturio donec formetur 
Christus in vobis (Gal. iv, 19). 
If this be a statement of ultimate objective, then research is not 
and cannot be the function of the Catholic graduate school. 
And the sequence will be found, as I hope, in all I have tried 
to say above: there is a Catholic life of the mind, and it is 
the business of a Catholic university to embody it. 





The Church and Higher Ed- 
ucation in the United States 


BERNARD J. KOHLBRENNER, M.A. 


BEGINNINGS 


Catholic college in what became the original United 

States is found in a letter written by the General of 
the Society of Jesus to the Superior of the Maryland Mission, 
Father John Brooke. The letter was dated September 15, 
1640, and contains this significant statement: “The hope of 
establishing a college which you hold forth, I embrace with 
pleasure; and shall not delay my sanction to the plan, when 
it shall have reached maturity.”’ The date of this reference 
is important: it is only four years later than that of the found- 
ing of Harvard College, the first of our Colonial colleges, and 
it was a half-century prior to the origin of the second college, 
that of William and Mary. It is, however, almost needless 
to point out that the hope of founding a Catholic college was 
doomed to frustration for many years. Secondary, and pos- 
sibly elementary, teaching was begun under Jesuit auspices at 
Newtown, Maryland, about 1650. By 1677 there had been 
begun by the Jesuits, also at Newtown, a “school for humani- 
ties,” from which students went to St. Omer College, a school 
in Flanders for English-speaking Catholics.* The school at 
Newtown was closed probably about 1698. The last effort by 
the Jesuits in Colonial Maryland was made in connection with 
a school at Bohemia Manor, in the northeast corner of Mary- 
land, bordering on Delaware and Pennsylvania. The school 


T « earliest verified reference to the founding of a 


1Thomas Hughes, S.J., History of the Society of Jesus in North America: Colonial 
and Federal (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1907-17), “Documents,” Vol. I, 
Part I, p. 25. 

2Ibid., I, Part I, 136. 
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which was in existence from about 1744 until 1760 attracted 
a number of students from prominent Catholic families, of 
whom several went abroad to complete their formal educa- 
tion.® 

It would be an exaggeration to think of these early efforts 
as the beginning of fully-developed higher education. At 
most, what was given in these schools was what would more 
properly be regarded as secondary education, especially the 
study of Latin; there was undoubtedly elementary instruction 
for those boys who came unprepared for the higher studies. 
The clear separation of secondary from higher education, 
however, must not be sought in these Colonial schools, nor 
indeed in those of the national period for many years. 

Even when definite success attended the foundation of 
Georgetown Academy, or College, there was more truly the 
beginning of permanent secondary than higher Catholic edu- 
cation. Although the school was ready for students in 1791, 
and although it had 66 students the following year, the 
charter conferring power to grant degrees was not granted by 
the Federal Congress until 1815, and the first degrees were 
conferred on two students in 1817.‘ Lack of distinction be- 
tween secondary and higher education is clearly seen in the 
almost complete absence of entrance requirements at George- 
town for many years, as well as in the vague and indefinite 
reference made to the courses of study prevalent. In a pros- 
pectus issued in 1814 there was listed an array of subjects in 
keeping with the trend of academies of the time; the age of 
admission was from; eight to fourteen years, and the rudi- 
mentary subjects would be taught those who had not learned 
to read, write, and spell. The first catalogue was issued in 
1851, when it was announced that boys who did not have the 
ability to read and write would not be admitted.’ 


3William J. McGucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education (Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1932), p. 57. 

‘Coleman Nevils, S.J., Miniatures of Georgetown, 1634 to 1934 (Washington, 
D. C., Georgetown University Press, 1934), pp. 58, 79. 

5McGucken, op. cit., p. 71. 
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The guiding genius behind the foundation of Georgetown 
was John Carroll, a former Jesuit, at the time Prefect Apos- 
tolic in the United States, and later first Bishop of Baltimore. 
He had numerous difficulties in securing a successful estab- 
lishment of the school. There was the opposition and indiffer- 
ence of several of the former members of the Society of Jesus 
who were eagerly awaiting the restoration of the Society 
which had been suppressed in 1773: they were in favor of 
postponing this educational endeavor until such time. There 
was the absence of a sufficient number of well-qualified men 
to serve as masters and officers. Carroll wrote. of Francis 
Neale as being “piety and virtue itself, but too illiterate to 
have any share in the direction of a literary institution.”’ Yet 
Father Francis Neale was first an assistant to his brother 
Leonard who was president of the school, and later he himself 
was in this position. An embarrassing situation was created 
when the French Sulpicians, who had come to the United 
States in 1791, began giving college instruction to boys who 
might continue on to the ecclesiastical seminary, the latter 
being their chief concern and care. The result was St. Mary’s 
College in Baltimore. At first the school was to be open only 
to foreign-born students, but in 1803 it was opened to native 
Americans as well and to those of all creeds, and in 1805 it 
received a charter from the State legislature empowering it to 
grant degrees.’ Georgetown was struggling for its perma- 
nence, now having added competition of St. Mary’s which 
had about 100 students in 1806,° a number which Georgetown 
did not secure until 1818.° The teaching of secular students, 
however, was not in keeping with the objects of the Society 
of St. Sulpice, and St. Mary’s was closed in 1852. 





SHughes, op. cit., I, Part II, p. 799. 

7Charles G. Herbermann, The Sulpicians in the United States (New York, The 
Encyclopedia Press, 1916), pp. 102, 104. 
8Ibid., p. 97. 
®*McGucken, op. cit., p. 69. 
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EXPANSION 


With Georgetown permanently begun there were similar 
efforts to establish colleges in other locations. The Reverend 
John Dubois, a French emigré who became a Sulpician, began 
Mt. St. Mary’s College in Emmitsburg, Maryland, in 1808- 
1809; the school remained under Sulpician control until 1826 
when it became a diocesan college. The Jesuits engaged in 
other collegiate endeavors, temporarily in a number of places 
and permanently in Worcester, Massachusetts (Holy Cross 
College), New York (Fordham University), St. Louis (St. 
Louis University), Cincinnati, Ohio (St. Xavier College), 
and Mobile, Alabama (Spring Hill College). Other Re- 
ligious Orders were in the field also: the Congregation of 
Holy Cross (University of Notre Dame), Benedictines (St. 
Vincent’s College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania), Augustinians 
(Villanova College, Philadelphia), Franciscans (St. Francis 
College, Loretto, Pennsylvania), the Lazarists (St. Vincent’s 
College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri) and Dominicans (St. 
Dominic’s College, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin; St. Thomas Col- 
lege, Kentucky; St. Joseph’s College, Somerset, Ohio). 

The prominence of various Religious Orders in providing 
facilities for the higher education of men is thus evident. This 
work was accompanied by similar, if not as successful, efforts 
on the part of a number of members of the hierarchy, several 
priests, and an occasional layman. Bishop Benedict Flaget 
supported Father George Elder in his attempt to found St. 
Joseph’s College in Bardstown, Kentucky, and likewise 
Father William Byrne in his efforts in connection with St. 
Mary’s College, near Lebanon in the same State; Jesuits later 
came to control both of these schools, but neither has survived 
to the present as a senior college. Bishop Portier made the | 
first overture that eventuated in the establishment of Spring 
Hill College in Albama. In Cincinnati the Athenaeum was 
begun under Bishop Edward Fenwick. The College of St. 
Philip Neri lasted for only a few years in Detroit, under the 
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inspiration of Bishop Frederick Résé. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, the Philosophical and Classical Seminary, begun in 
1822, carried on under the direction of Bishop John England 
until 1851. Bishop Bruté secured the establishment of St. 
Gabriel’s College in his See City of Vincennes, Indiana, but it 
survived only a decade until 1846. The University of St. 
Mary’s of the Lake was founded in Chicago by Bishop Quar- 
ter in 1846, and Bishop John Hughes established St. John’s 
College at Fordham in New York in 1839. Bishop Timon in 
Buffalo and Bishop Fenwick in Boston were active in efforts 
to provide higher educational facilities in their dioceses; from 
the former efforts no permanent results followed, but Holy 
Cross College in Massachusetts in a sense was the fruition of 
Bishop Fenwick’s plans, as well as the work of Father James 
Fitton and the Jesuits who in 1843 took over control of the 
college. In New Windsor, Maryland, Calvert College was 
begun by a layman, Andrew H. Baker, but it ceased function- 
ing in 1873. Other temporary colleges were in existence in 
various locations and for varying lengths of time, but enough 
has been written to indicate that there was considerable effort 
to provide higher educational facilities for men in the early 
national period of our history. 

Between 1789 and 1850 there were 38 Catholic colleges for 
men established in the United States." Of this number, only 
11 have continued to the present time as colleges or universi- 
ties." Between 1850 and 1866, 55 new institutions were 
founded.” Of those founded during this period, 18 have 
survived to the present time.” By the time of the Civil War 
institutions of higher education for men under Catholic aus- 
pices had been founded in all the main geographical divisions 
of the country. Many of the schools did not continue as col- 





Sebastian A. Erbacker, Catholic Higher Education for Men in the United States, 
1850-1866 (Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1931), p. 116. 
“James A. Burns, C.S.C., and Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, A History of Catholic 
Education in the United States (New York, Benziger Bros., 1937), p. 263. 
!2Erbacher, op. cit., p. 116. 
13Burns and Kohlbrenner, op. cit., p. 266. 
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leges or universities, but up to 1866 there were 29 colleges 
and universities founded that maintained their existence to 
1930. The increase in number of such institutions continued 
so that in 1932 there were 66 listed.” 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


Catholics were, of course, not alone as a group in building 
the foundations for higher education. Indeed the pioneer 
efforts in this direction were in large part the result of re- 
ligious and denominational motivation. So close was the 
relationship between the various churches and the colleges 
that the latter have frequently been referred to as the prepara- 
tory school or seminaries for the ministry. A large number of 
the graduates of all the early colleges went into the ministry, 
and the support, both financial and moral, the faculties, the 
temper of the teaching, all gave unmistakable evidence of a 
strong denominational spirit. The only Colonial college 
founded without denominational affiliation, was the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania which grew out of the academy 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in Philadelphia; even this, in 
time came to have affiliations with the Anglican Church.” 
Not only could President Clap, of Yale, refer to colleges in 
1754 as “Societies of Ministers,” but it is equally true that” 


with the exception of a few state universities, practically all the colleges 
founded between the Revolution and the Civil War were organized, sup- 
ported, and in most cases controlled by religious interests. Thus it may be 
truly said that the “denominational college’ was the prevailing American 
college of the middle period of our history, as it was of the colonial period. 


While it is true, therefore, that there was nothing unique 
in the fact that Catholics were active in behalf of higher edu- 





l4Catholic Colleges and Schools in the United States: Universities and Colleges: 
Normal Schools (Washington, D. C., National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1936), 
a» 
Donald G. Tewksbury, The Founding of American Colleges and Universities 
Before the Civil War (New York, Columbia University, Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 543, 1932), pp. 146-147. 

16Tbid., pp. 55-56. 
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cation in the early national period of our history and down 
to the Civil War, their position since that time has been some- 
what unique. Gradually new forces have been introduced to 
expand American higher education; forces civic, political, 
professional, and vocational. The hold of particular churches 
over colleges has been relaxed. Institutions previously re- 
ferred to as denominational have in many cases become legal- 
ly, if not in fact, non-sectarian, and many have in fact as well. 
However active the new forces may have been in Catholic 
colleges and universities, they have never been so powerful as 
to overthrow the religious spirit and purpose of these schools 
as they have in so many of the non-Catholic institutions. Al- 
though there may have been progress in a college’s throwing 
off the “incubus of Baptist Latin, Congregational Greek, 
Methodist intellectual philosophy, Presbyterian astronomy, 
and Whig mathematics,” something was likewise lost in the 
process, something which has never been surrendered by Cath- 
olic schools of higher learning. 

A contrast is thus seen between the Catholic colleges and 
universities and those sponsored by other religious groups. 
A second contrast may be noticed. Reference has been made 
above to the dominant position occupied by religion in the 
founding of American colleges, a position which in some 
instances became practically exclusive. The desire to have a 
supply of learned ministers of the Gospel was the actuating 
motive in the establishment of many, if not most, of the col- 
leges of the Colonial and early national period. A sufficient 
preparation for the ministry was provided by the usual col- 
lege course. But in the instance of Catholic higher education 
a different note is to be observed. Since the Council of Trent 
the ordinary means of preparation for the priesthood has been 
the diocesan seminary. In this country from the very first 
organization of the Catholic Church, attention has been given 
to, not one, but two types of higher education, one more gen- 





'’This was said of the University of Michigan by Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public 
Education in the United States (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 274. 
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eval for the laity and the other more professional for the 
clergy. Thus at the same time, practically, that Father John 
Carroll was planning for the establishment of Georgetown, 
he was likewise looking toward the erection of an ecclesias- 
tical seminary. In fact, the seminary was the first distinctively 
Catholic school that he considered necessary, for he desired 
Catholics and others to cooperate in maintaining general col- 
leges. From these he hoped some recruits might be made to 
the ranks of the clergy, and for their training he planned a 
seminary. For this purpose members of the Society of St. 
Sulpice were secured from France, and they began in Balti- 
more, St. Mary’s Seminary, in 1791. And so, whereas the 
Massachusetts Bay Puritans provided for a college, “dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our present 
ministers shall lie in the dust,””* when Georgetown was pro- 
posed it was referred to as a school “for the education of youth 
and the perpetuity of a body of clergy in this country.”” The 
phraseology is significant: the first and direct purpose of the 
Catholic college was general education of the laity; the per- 
petuity of the clergy was to be secured not alone by means 
of general education but also by specific seminary training. 
This item of contrast, though important, is often neglected. 
The point is entirely missed if it is insisted that the higher 
educational efforts of the Catholics were determined solely 
or even primarily by the desire for a learned ministry.” In 
the case of other denominations it may have been true that 
the founding of separate theological seminaries followed the 
movement for the establishment of colleges, but this general- 
ization is not true of Catholic development.” Inasmuch as 
the education of Catholic priests was distinct from that of the 
general laity, and was generally provided in separate in- 


18Ellwood P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Education in the United States (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1934), p. 13. 

19Hughes, op. cit., I, Part II, p. 665. 

20Such is the error of Tewksbury, op. cit., pp. 78-79, 89. 

21Tewksbury, op. cit., pp. 78-79 (footnote), cites several exceptions to this generali- 
zation but does not mention the unique position of Catholic education. 
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stitutions, it might with more justice be maintained that some, 
at least, of the Catholic colleges were even more concerned 
over liberal education than were many of their non-Catholic 
contemporaries that were established solely to prepare min- 
isters.” 

With these points in mind it is interesting to note that the 
Catholics were surpassed, in 1861, in the number of perma- 
nent degree-granting colleges and universities that had been 
chartered, by the Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, and the 
Congregationalists; they surpassed the Episcopalians, Luther- 
ans, Disciples, and seven other denominational groups that 
had established permanent colleges up to that time.” No com- 
parative study has been made of the development since the 
Civil War, but after that time the denominational factor 
waned, leaving practically only the Catholics as a strong force 
in establishing church-controlled colleges. 


DEFINING COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


As early as 1642 entrance requirements for colleges ap- 
peared when Harvard set down the following :* 

When any Schollar is able to understand Tully, or such like classical 
Latine Author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in Verse and 
Prose, suo ut aiunt Marte; and decline perfectly the Paradigms of Nounes 
and Verbes in the Greek tongue; Let him then, and not before, be capable 


of admission into the colledge. 

The concentration on the classical languages thus indicated 
was continued but innovations were made in this matter, so 
that by the Civil War there had been required eight different 
subjects in various institutions for admission to the classical 
course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. These sub- 
jects were Latin, Greek, arithmetic, geography, English gram- 
mar, algebra, geometry, and ancient history. Between 1869 
and 1875 there were added to these United States history, 


22William J. McGucken, S.J., The Catholic Way in Education (Milwaukee, The 


Bruce Publishing Co., 1934) pp. 48-49. 


23Tewksbury, op. cit., p. 90. 
24Cubberley, Readings in Public Education in the United States, p. 34. 
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physical geography, English composition, physical science, 
English literature, and modern foreign language.” 

The definiteness in scope of collegiate education which is 
connoted by the presence of such admission requirements as 
have been mentioned did not characterize the Catholic col- 
leges until late in the last century. As a matter of truth, it is 
almost impossible to speak of the college as a distinctive in- 
stitution, prepared for by and added to the secondary school, 
for many years in Catholic educational history. There was 
little discrimination made; the line of demarcation between 
secondary and higher education was very indefinite and diffi- 
cult to draw. The conclusion is forced upon us that what 
Catholic leaders wanted was Catholic education; the special 
types of schools where it would be offered mattered little. 
The prevailing parochialism of Catholic education, its almost 
complete divorce, till late in the last century, from the stand- 
ardizing influence of accrediting agencies, and its more im- 
mediate dependence upon European practices led to no care- 
ful discrimination in defining levels of education. 

Until well into the present century Catholic colleges were 
more truly secondary schools than colleges or universities. A 
practice that was no doubt not confined only to St. Joseph’s 
College in Kentucky where it was said to exist in the 1830's 
was, “to receive all boys who presented themselves, classify 
them as well as possible, keep them as long as they (the 
authorities) could, and grant them their degree when they 
refused to stay.”” When the French Jesuits went to St. John’s 
College, Fordham, New York, from Kentucky, they found 
that the college, modeled after Mt. St. Mary’s College, Em- 
mitsburg, Maryland, offered primary, secondary, and higher 
education, from the rudiments through philosophy.” It is 


*Elmer E. Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools (New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1902), pp. 371-372. 

*Augustus J. Thébaud, S.J., Forty Years in the United States (New York, United 
States Catholic Historical Society Monographs, 1904), pp. 331-332. 
2TIbid., pp. 348ff. 
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estimated that in 1880-1881 the number of high school stu- 
dents in Jesuit institutions was 3,118, whereas the number of 
college students was only 866. Not until 1895-1896 were 
separate statistics gathered for Jesuit secondary and collegiate 
enrollments, when there were 3,547 of the former and 1,946 
of the latter class of students.” In 1897 the proportion of 
secondary to college student in 51 Catholic colleges was 
said to have been two to one.” In 1908 it was reported that in 
the colleges for men there were 10,798 secondary students but 
only 4,232 college students.” 

Gradually, however, more careful discrimination became 
evident. Preparatory departments were still maintained by a 
number of colleges but they were distinctively and independ- 
ently organized if maintained; in some cases the preparatory 
work has been completely abolished. For example, in 1873 
the six-year organization of the college at Notre Dame was 
reduced to four years and separation was made from the 
preparatory department. In the Jesuit institutions, the four- 
year high school had become definitely organized as a school 
distinct from the college by 1910.” 

Beginning toward the end of the last century, then, the 
Catholic colleges freed themselves of over-attention to the 
needs of secondary students, patterned themselves more and 
more after the models of the influential non-Catholic institu- 
tions, and thus became more truly institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


New NOTES 


In the early Catholic colleges emphasis was placed on 
liberal aims, although there were many examples of a desire 
to satisfy more utilitarian needs. In this respect the Catholic 
institutions did not differ appreciably from those about them. 





28McGucken, The Jesuits and Education, p. 122. 
29Austin O'Malley, “Catholic Collegiate Education in the United States,” Catholic 
W orld, 67, June, 1898, pp. 289-304. 
3®National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, 5, July, 1908, p. 189. 
31McGucken, The Jesuits and Education, p. 143. 
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Although a beginning in professional training may be found 
in Colonial times with instruction in medicine, and although 
law schools were created in our early national history, the 
real development of professional training came in recent 
years.” Abortive efforts to establish a medical school in con- 
nection with a Catholic university were made at St. Louis 
University in 1836; it was discontinued in 1854-1855.% A 
similar fate attended the attempt to found a law school at the 
same university in 1842.“ Medical education on a permanent 
basis under Catholic university auspices was established at 
Georgetown in 1851, and legal training, at the University of 
Notre Dame in 1869. Other professional and technical de- 
partments followed in due course including engineering, jour- 
nalism, architecture, dentistry, business and others. 
Graduate work is another feature of Catholic universities 
that is of comparatively recent origin. It is true that the de- 
gree of Master of Arts was sometimes given by early Catholic 
schools, but it was practically an honorary degree. The real 
impetus to graduate teaching in American universities was 
given by the founding of Johns Hopkins University in 1876 
which was our first graduate university.” The graduate idea 
in Catholic university circles was stimulated by the founding 
of the Catholic University of America. Projected in the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore in 1866, it became defi- 
nitely agreed upon in the deliberations of the Third Plenary 
Council of 1884. Made possible by the munificence of the 
two Caldwell sisters, the University began with the opening 
of the School of Sacred Sciences in 1889; six years later the 
first lay students were admitted.” From its origin, the Catholic 


32Elbert V. Wills, The Growth of American Higher Education, Liberal, Profes- 
sional, Technical (Philadelphia, Dorrance & Co., 1936), pp. 79-114. 

33Francis P. Cassidy, Catholic College Foundations in the United States, 1677-1850 
(Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1924), p. 41. 

34]Tbid. 

3 Abraham Flexner, Universities, American, English, German (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1930), p. 42. 

3%6Rey. P. W. Browne, “The Catholic University of America,” Studies, 21, June, 


1932, p. 245. 
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University of America has concentrated more particularly on 
graduate study although it also provides facilities for under- 
graduate teaching. Other large Catholic universities, notably 
Notre Dame, Fordham, and St. Louis, have expanded their 
graduate programs, while at the same time a larger number 
of institutions have provided facilities for granting the degree 
of Master of Arts. Between 1922 and 1933 the number of 
M.A. degrees granted by Catholic colleges and universities 
more than doubled, the number of M.S. degrees more than 
quadrupled, and that of Ph.D.’s nearly doubled.” 

Colleges for women are a comparatively recent develop- 
ment in American educational history. Although there were 
earlier efforts to provide facilities for the education of women 
beyond what was characteristic of the academies, the first 
women’s college comparable to contemporaneous colleges for 
men was Elmira College, chartered in 1855; it was not till 
1875, when Smith College was begun, that a course of studies 
almost identical with that of the best men’s colleges was pro- 
vided in a college for women.” 

The Catholic academies of the late nineteenth century par- 
ticipated in the general movement to develop the curriculum 
upward, in some cases offering courses of instruction that were 
definitely collegiate in character.” This expansion led to a 
gradual creation of colleges, the first of which, apparently was 
that of Notre Dame of Maryland, begun by the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame in Baltimore, in 1895.“ Several other colleges 
were developed as extensions of academies in the following 
years, but the first which was a college from its foundation 





87Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., “Graduate Study in Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities,’” National Catholic Educational Assn. Bulletin, 30, November, 1933, pp. 
92-122. 

88Thomas Woody, A History of Women’s Education in the United States (Lan- 
caster, Pa., Science Press, 1929), pp. 176, 182. 

Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, “Catholic Girls’ Secondary Schools: Their Origin 
and Formative Years,’ THouGHT, X, September, 1935, pp. 196-210. 

49Sister M. Mariella Bowler, A History of Catholic Colleges for Women in the 
United States (Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1933), p. 21. 
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was Trinity College, established in Washington, D. C., in 
1900.“ The colleges for women grew in number so that there 
were 14 in 1910, 38 in 1921, and in 1930, 74, of which 5 were 
exclusively for religious teachers.” 


CONCLUSION 


Higher education under the auspices of the Church in the 
United States has had a brief but checkered history. For long 
there was little consciousness of higher education as such; the 
first consideration seems to have been that of providing as 
many facilities of Catholic education as possible, with no 
accompanying scruple to make higher education distinctive. 
In time this latter objective was attained, more particularly 
when Catholic thought reached out and was affected by the 
general educational theory and practice of the times. But the 
desire to have definitely Catholic institutions of higher learn- 
ing was never surrendered, however much Catholic educa- 
tional thought was determined by the thought around it, and 
that desire was never stronger than at the present time. In 
comparison with the history of higher Catholic education in 
several foreign countries, that which took place in this was 
both peaceful and fruitful. In the making of this history the 
contributions of religious communities, the members of the 
hierarchy, and the laity are evident. 


“lIbid., p. 28. 
8[bid., p. 123. 





Catholic Higher Education 
in Europe 
T. CORCORAN, S.J., D.LITT. 


TYPICAL ACADEMIC EVENTS OF 1938 


INCE the writing of these pages was entered on, in the 
S early summer of 1938, two representative events have 

occurred concerning Catholic higher education in 
Europe. In the opening days of May, it became clear by 
press announcements, at least semi-official, that the restoration 
to action of the Catholic University of Salzburg, so long hoped 
for and worked for, cannot now be expected to take effect. 
Dissolved in 1810, as was to be expected in that epoch of 
confiscation, secularization and cultural destruction affecting 
Catholic interests alike in Teutonic and Latin lands, the full 
educational use of that noble civic and ecclesiastical center, 
that perfect position for a restored and developed source of 
energy, intellectual alike and artistic, had more than once been 
publicly planned for. Even in the closing weeks of this 
auspicious spring season of 1938, the position and prospects 
for such an encouraging new departure in Catholic academic 
life and action, for the third or even fourth time over the last 
threescore years, seemed well assured by concerted action of 
a most influential character, in progress within Austria, and 
far beyond its bounds. The spring, as Pericles so finely said, 
has gone out of the year. Here in Ireland, not a few had 
counted, with that national confidence which history ever 
keeps alive, on some special association with that early fusion — 
of intellectual action and missionary zeal, which made St. 
Virgilius of Salzburg, our own Gaelic Fergal, a beaconlight 
of the ninth century, not in his episcopal city alone, but a 
pioneer for Christ, personally in the front lines down the 
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Drave and the Save, over the five hundred miles from Salz- 
burg to Belgrade. 

If strong expectations were thus aroused among Catholic 
educators all over Europe, soon and sadly to be quenched, it 
was otherwise, some days later, as to traditional Spain. 
Twenty-five anniversaries, and one more, had on May 19, 1938, 
passed since the death of that illustrious writer, Menéndez y 
Pelayo, in whom, at the transition from the last to the present 
century, dwelt a spirit of Catholic learning for action, an 
abundantly zealous missionary “drive” into uncharted realms 
of the intellect. It was this most significant date that the 
Minister of National Education chose for the organic Decree 
on Higher Education in the restored Spain. All the historic 
regional centers of higher studies and liberal culture in the 
land are to be reconstructed, expanded, and given true 
autonomous life for coordinated enterprise, under the Institute 
of Spain. That representative body of scholars and teachers 
of the finest quality, grouped in the Associated Spanish 
Academies of Language with Literature, History, Medicine, 
Mathematical with Observational Sciences, Moral with 
Political Sciences. Those who met, during all the years from 
1930 to 1936, notable workers in education from all parts of 
Spain, who came to various Academic Congresses in Catholic 
Cities over several European countries, could not fail to be 
struck by the generous spirit of intellectual confidence in the 
future of their country. It never failed to animate their words, 
their outlook. What to all seeming was especially planned 
for, was a Catholic University Institution; capable of giving 
energetic command for Catholic Action in the intellectual 
field, operative and influential in all the regional centers of 
higher instruction spread over Spain. Something even greater, 
if that was possible, has now been attained. The reconstitution 
effected by the Decree of May 19, 1938, is explicitly affirmed 
to have “a Religious, Patriotic, and Classical spirit.” The 
combination of these three terms, each of them distinctive, 
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directive, definite, is of splendid augury for all the years 
ahead. 

Not less promising is the way in which the new public 
organization of higher education dispenses with the untoward 
and subversive aims of the speciously-named “Free Institute of 
Education,” and its confederate and equally self-commissioned 
“Committee for the Extension of Learning and of Scientific 
Investigation.” Their fortunes were not without precedent, 
to judge by the collective observations and experiences of some 
workers in other European countries, who were gathered in 
Madrid in the cause of Catholic Action, two years before 
August, 1914. A Congress of Moral Education, international 
and itinerant, had met and exhibited its dominant mentality at 
London and in other capitals, during the preceding years. 
Madrid was fixed on for 1912, and it was intended to make it 
a choice occasion for a characteristic display. But the forces 
of Catholic education, convoked by a competent organizing 
body working at Madrid, reaching to all Spain and to all 
Europe, entered rapidly into action. The Congress was pub- 
licly to be entered, and entered as of right. The effect of this 
public policy was such that the Congress Organizing Commit- 
tee and all its adherents everywhere, simply decided with 
promptitude and unanimity, to collapse itself. It was accus- 
tomed to impressive displays, followed by their quite imposing 
volumes of “Proceedings” and “Papers,” on all previous occa- 
sions. One later essay, made soon after the close of the Euro- 
pean War, is all that is now remembered. It was made at 
Rome; and it was publicly confronted by Government declara- 
tions of a most direct and decisive type. This was after the 
philosophy of religious culture and intellectual action, which 
had been given some scope during the tenure by its thinker, 
Signor Gentile, of the Italian Ministry of Education, had 
passed out of its position of power. 

Such pervasive situations as these, in 1938 and at earlier 
periods of the recent past, serve to show that any attempt at 
detailed surveys of Catholic universities and higher institutes 
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over Europe, any estimates of their influence and prospects, 
would be of small service indeed in this period of vast and 
rapid upheavals. It will be more helpful to outline the two 
main lines of power that have, since the opening of the last 
century, set all Europe into two cultural camps on the field of 
intellectual action. Subjoined to these central forces, always 
dominant and determinant in the minds of both teachers and 
students of Central and Western Europe, a rapid review of the 
chief elements that appear to call for Catholic organization 
and action, as well as the prospects for such enterprise will be 
briefly outlined. 


THE TWO POLICIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN MODERN 
EUROPE 


Within the international academic session of 1804-1805, 
at the opening periods of its two semesters, two most typical 
decisions of sovereign rulers went into action on European 


educational fronts that were widely apart both as to places 
and as to circumstances. Each has had profound and 
permanent effects both on Catholic higher education and on 
its great modern antithesis, that system of State monopoly in 
the intellectual order which claims to direct both ideas and 
administration. 

With the fall of 1804, Pope Pius VII found himself able, 
by a happy conjuncture of naval affairs in the central waters of 
the Mediterranean, to initiate in the Bourbon Kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily that restoration of the Jesuit Order which 
his predecessor, Pius VI, was never able to accord explicit 
public recognition. It was for the higher education of youth 
that this restitution of Catholic activities was declared to have 
been effected, thirty-one years after the decision taken by 
Clement XIV in 1773. The new starting-point. was at 
Palermo on the northern coast of Sicily. Both as to man- 
power and as to scope of action, it was remarkably akin to the 
start made, on the island coast-line, when in 1548 Ignatius sent 
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at Eastertide ten of the choicest among his small band of 
workers, to be teachers in the first Jesuit College with a com- 
plete range of general and professional studies, that at 
Messina, situated at the eastern end of the same island coast. 
The ten teachers at Messina had included Peter Canisius, 
whose half-century of titanic effort for the Catholic recovery, 
through education as the supreme method, of the German 
nations was thus prepared for. The ten students who reached 
Palermo with all speed, when the new beginning was made 
some 250 years later, included Peter Kenney of Dublin, 
destined to be of great service in the same cause of Catholic 
higher education within the United States, just one century 
ago. The decisive step thus taken by the Holy See in 1804 was 
given its full commitment in 1814; and when restoring the 
Roman College to the Order that had originated its enduring 
work, Leo XII testified, in 1824, that higher Catholic educa- 
tion was the chief aim of his predecessor in his decisions of 
1804 and of 1814. Probe noveramus Illius consilium, were 
the words of unusually emphatic personal and public testi- 
mony as to this dominant purpose. 

Startlingly divergent from the initiative thus given and fol- 
lowed up by the Pope who was to be imprisoned for half the 
period between 1804 and 1814, when the First Empire of 
France arose and reached its close, was the education policy 
set out by the first Napoleon, in his great camp on the northern 
coast of France, in the opening months of 1805. Between these 
two dates, some six months apart, the Emperor had crowned 
himself, in the Pope’s presence, at Notre Dame, in that his- 
toric University region of Paris, wherein Ignatius and Xavier 
and all their companions had taken out the Master’s degree 
in Arts, by due academic procedure, in the days of Francis the 
First, patron of Renaissance Humanism. It was in the central 
section of his “Army of England,” the camp of which stretched 
from Brest to Hamburg, that Napoleon dictated that Note 
to his minister Fourcroy, the basic text, ever since, of the 
educational policy and organization which was to rule the 
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varied succession of French States and their governments, and 
indeed those of most European lands. The complete French 
text (“Note du 15 Février, 1805,” Correspondance, 1862, 
Vol. 1X, pp. 147-148, No. 8328), merits the closest attention of 
all directors of education, both in France and in Germany, 
both in America and over the Mediterranean lands of today, 
and far beyond their limits. At the closing period of that year 
1805, the Emperor of France, foiled on the northern coast- 
line by his inability to command the Straits of Dover, had put 
into immediate action one of those strategic maxims that reveal 
his transcendent genius. Revealing his thought in strictly edu- 
cational terms, he reminded his Marshals of their school- 
days, when he remarked: “J’ai toujours la coutume de faire 
mes thémes en double facon.” Without delay, the six army 
corps that had for months been extended from Brittany to 
Holstein, all marched to converge, as they did in the first week 
of October, 1805, on the great fortress of Ulm situated on 
the Danube. In December, at Austerlitz, on the great day 
when two Empires were crushed, that masterpiece among all 
campaigns was closed. Less than a year later, within three 
days, the military State of Prussia, organized by the great 
Frederick down to within a score of years before, was pros- 
trated at Jena and at Auerstadt, and was to lose half its terri- 
tory, as well as to be held down by a dozen garrisoned 
fortresses. During that seven years of enduring and most 
bitter national humiliation, Fichte in his last years essayed, 
from 1807 to 1812, to teach the German nation how to recover 
by means of organized education applied to the Teutonic 
racial stock, to be planned for its own ends, “Wealth and 
Strength,” by the Civil power. Between Austerlitz and Auer- 
stadt, Napoleon had explicitly told his Council of State at 
Paris, on March 11, 1806, how he meant to direct French 
education. “My principal aim,” he said, “in the formation 
of a Teaching Corps [corps enseignant—his constant phrase] 
is to have an instrument for the direction of political and 
moral views.” Hence the first article of the Imperial Decree 
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of March 17, 1808, enacted that “public instruction, through- 
out the whole Empire, is entrusted exclusively to a single 
Teaching Corps, the Imperial University.” The next two Ar- 
ticles of that Decree prescribed that outside that single State 
University, no one must conduct or teach in any school what- 
ever; and that even for work within it, the Grand Master of 
the University has to be applied to for authorization. Only a 
graduate of that University can be so authorized to teach; and 
even a graduate of that State Institution must, for an informal 
and individual series of lectures, secure that dignitary’s sanc- 
tion. Under Savary, Minister of the Interior, all the local 
State officials were directed to inspect carefully and constantly 
the topics assigned by class teachers for vernacular composi- 
tion, and-to observe the proportionate importance given, in the 
field of history, to “the glorious achievements of ‘the Fourth 
Dynasty,’”’ the House of Bonaparte. This applied mainly to 
the new secondary-school system of the Empire, to be the 
instrumentum regnt, forged out of the regional Lycées and that 


Ecole Normale of 1809, wherein the State Secondary Teachers 
were to be trained after rigorous selection by the Grand 
Master, Fontanes. It was this perfect servant of his Imperial 
Master that, in 1811, avowed the high political purpose of 
the Emperor: 


A great monarch has formed, out of the ruins of the old Universities and 
Teaching Congregations of France, a single Teaching Corps. He has decided 
to give to this Corps and to all the teaching Institutions an identical spirit, 
a uniform marching order, and rules that admit of no variations. To attain 
this end, he has founded the Ecole Normale. 

To that School of Training for the Secondary Teachers of 
the Imperial State, Fontanes added in his public Report of 
1813, a further exposition, affecting lands which now stretched 
southwards to Milan and to Rome, as well as to the northern 
cities of Brussels and Antwerp. “From the whole Empire 
now come those students of choice who acquire not merely 
uniformity of teaching methods, but still more that unity of 
impressions, customs, and views, which should animate the 
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entire Teaching Corps.” The great Emperor, as Ambroise 
Rendue was to note in 1861, “was determined to give life and 
organic structure to that concept by which he was, so to speak, 
obsessed.” ‘Without this teaching Corps” wrote Napoleon 
himself in the Boulogne Note of February, 1805, “the State 
will not form a Nation. There will be no fixed political order, 
if there be not a Teaching Corps with fixed principles. This 
body must have its own definite spirit. De toutes les questions 
politiques, celle-ci est peut-étre de premier ordre.” 

Such was the precise form, given its completely militarized 
character by a creative mind of the highest executive power 
and genius, as Europe began to emerge from its fifteen years 
of Revolutionary upheaval. There is no need to stress its 
permanent importance in the France that has ever since ruled 
State education, any more than in the Germany that arose in 
1871 and in 1933, or in the Italy of two generations since 1870, 
to adduce but two examples of the effect given, in the last three 
half-centuries, to the Platonic and Aristotelian theories of 
educational organization and aims. At times its immediate 
process may seek to realize a body of philosophic thought, as 
Kantianism ruled French State education in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century; as Comte, and his posthumous cult 
under Croiset and Lanson in the first decade of the twentieth; 
as Durkheim and Fauconnet operated through sociological 
materialism and relativism in the fourscore Primary Training 
Centers after 1918. Political systems have always their kept 
philosophies, even as philosophers always seek to issue, 
through policies of education, from the domain of theory into 
the world of formative action. The survey of the vast opera- 
tions pervading both fields of influence, which was formulated 
by Napoleon from his Imperial camp at Boulogne as the last 
century opened, merits the closest survey from all students of 
the Catholic position in higher education over the same period, 
and most of all in the forms that it makes manifest in the latest 
score of years, those since the close of the World War. 

The effects of the French Revolution epoch, for all grades 
of education, were totally disastrous. This was as amply true 
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in the regions of the Danube and the Po, the Rhine and the 
Scheldt, as it was everywhere in France. The ex-religious 
Daunou, a leader in the Revolutionary Assemblies, put it 
suavely (3 Brumaire, an IV) when he admitted that “public 
Instruction was not able to stand the shocks of the Revolution.” 
The notorious Grégoire made it plain in that same place, that 
“National Education now shows nothing but débris. We 
have left some sixteen secondary schools in their death strug- 
gles; out of some 600 districts, 67 alone have a few primary 
schools.” Letourneau, Minister of the Interior under the 
Directory, confessed three years later, 1797, that the education 
of the people is in a plight that should afflict the souls of all 
true Republicans. The Catholic University of Paris had gone 
down in the general disaster, with its academic escutcheon 
nobly untarnished, in 1793; with it perished the entire group 
of French universities, twenty-one in number, as did all the 
900 secondary schools, the 22,000 primary schools. The 
Catholic University of Louvain was similarly suppressed by 
the military power of the Revolution in France; its principal 
officers died by 1797, in the pestilential prison swamps of the 
Orinoco region. No less poignant, in the following decade, 
was the fate of such centers of higher learning as Pavia and 
Salzburg. The campaign definitely launched in 1762-1766, 
against Catholic education, which was free of cost to pupils 
in all grades from the hamlet school to the university pro- 
fessional faculties, open at all its stages to the poorest of the 
people, was completely successful in all the regions that came 
under France. It had been planned by Voltaire and La 
Chalotais, whose letters, exchanged at the abolition of the 
Jesuit colleges in France, 1762, were filled with abuse of 
schools that presumed to teach the rural and urban working 
people even so much as reading. “One pen is an ample allow- 
ance for six score laborers,” wrote Voltaire in that year 
(Opera, Vol. XL, p. 252) : he followed up this view, in 1766 
(ibid., Vol. LIX, pp. 333-334) by affirming: “We must have 
an ignorant beggar class. The manual worker should have no 
education: that should be kept for the bon bourgeois.” The 
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legal and administrative classes who were the apt disciples of 
such men and such doctrines, the same type that had guided 
the plans of Port-Royal and the Jansenist noblesse de la robe 
a century before, denounced most of all the free access of the 
poorest in France to a classical education which the whole 
Catholic tradition, medieval and Renaissance, sought to se- 
cure to the entire peoples of the Latin cultural tradition, in 
the eighteenth century as in the eighth, and far earlier still. 
No wonder that anti-Catholic, anti-popular thought, formu- 
lated thus a generation before 1793, exulted in the successive 
abolitions, 1759, 1762, 1767, 1773, of great groups of the free 
classical schools and universities, over 600 in all, staffed ex- 
clusively by the Jesuit teachers and administrative officers. 
It was a special offense that their great class-population was 
always provided, in the main, by boys drawn from and living 
in the homes of the tillers of the land and the craftsmen in-the 
towns and cities, with whom were taught, in the same benches, 
sons of even the noblest historic families. This whole Cath- 
olic plan of providing the choicest form of cultural training, 
for all classes alike, on absolutely equal footing, was a gross 
affront to the confederated social pride of the men, wealthy 
yet avid, arrogant yet ignoble, who worked for and were the 
masters of the Revolution, and who have ever since maintained 
themselves in power through its agents and theirs. Those who 
live by labor have been laboriously toiling to regain, ever 
since, that heritage of free education of the finest quality in all 
grades including the highest, which was confiscated to their 
own class-interests by the makers and exploiters of Tudor 
England and of Revolutionary France. Nor was it without 
its full significance in European sociology that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who formulated in 1805 his enduring plan of a 
State Education Corps for his Empire, who detested the very 
principle of education for the whole people, had at that very 
time placed as the first article of his Imperial Constitution the 
one line, the line of descent alike and of transit, which said: 
“Le Gouvernement de la République est confié a un 
Empereur.” The true heir of the middle-class Revolutionary 
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movement, the true author of the modern State system of 
modern France and of its modern analogues in other empires, 
kingdoms, republics, Napoleon aimed above all at a strictly 
political ordering of education. It remained, as to all sec- 
ondary and higher forms of training and culture, the system 
and preserve of that class which alone profited by the Revo- 
lutionary upheaval, and which controlled in its own interests, 
general education and professional alike, till 1918 and even 
later. Always class-conscious, always professive or availing 
of that Liberalism which was the persistent enemy in many 
lands of Catholic faith and culture, always aiming at the 
practical exclusion of the masses of peoples from access to that 
full intellectual training and educational opportunities, the 
Liberalism of the century from 1815 to 1914, with equal con- 
sistency and persistency, fought steadily against the full eleva- 
tion of the educative process by means of religious principles, 
and the full expansion of its personal and civic capacities so 
as to be at the service of the character and ability of the entire 
people. 


EXAMPLES AND DIRECTIVES FOR ACADEMIC ACTION AHEAD 


The slow and painful recovery, for the ordinary peoples of 
all the European States, had to be their own task since 1815. 
It took over a century to restore free elementary education; it 
is still inequitably refused to large sections of modern nations, 
on religious or rather anti-religious grounds. Popular access 
to secondary education has still to regain the footing that it 
had in Catholic lands before 1789; while the Catholic practice 
of Central and Western Europe as to free university studies is 
still scarcely adverted to in all those modern States which 
since the French Revolution have partitioned and reparti- 
tioned those regions once universally guided by the broad and 
generous policies promoted by Charlemagne, and confirmed 
by successive General Councils down to Innocent III and the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran Palace and Church. 

The position of the Church since Pius VII initiated a 
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restoration policy in higher education by his decisions of 1804 
and 1814 has always been clear and uniformly progressive on 
its own enduring principles. Its realization has at all times 
been thwarted by modern States and State policies, always 
secular in tendency, often opposed to religion as if religion 
were not the queen, but rather an intruder in the Palace of the 
Sciences. Thus the educational action of the Jesuit Order, so 
specially commissioned for action over a century ago, has been 
subjected in nearly all Europe, to devastating suppressions, 
confiscations, expulsions. Western Russia, Germany, France, 
the Italy of the last century, Spain, all tell this story of State 
aggression, and many of them tell it twice and three times over. 
It was only in Rome itself, in the combination of the venerable 
Roman College and of the Gregorian University from 1824 
to 1870, that the Catholic tradition of absolutely free and 
socially “‘class-less” entry to both secondary and university 
courses, nat only free of charge but free from all restrictive 
limitations save that of personal and intellectual fitness, could 
have and did have full effect. Even at Rome, from 1848 to 
1850, the counterfeit Liberalism of the secularist Revolution 
had the chance to abolish, and took it. So it did in the France 
of sixty years before, and in the Spain of eighty years after. 
Yet the policy of Catholic restoration in higher (secondary 
and university) education, no less than in elementary schools, 
has always been maintained, and has, for many decades back, 
even made worthy progress. If Salzburg was not to be re- 
stored, Louvain was, and is, the fruitful mother of all Science. 
The French centers, four in number, of university teaching 
on Catholic lines, have since 1875-1880 done good service, 
though confronted with 17 well-endowed State university 
capitals. Had their numbers of students (so far, between 
4,000 and 5,000 in all) developed as did the independent 
Catholic university service, civic as well as national, so sig- 
nally flourishing both in the United States and in Canada, 
their public effects would have been fully as great as the pro- 
ductive erudition of their teaching staffs undoubtedly are. The 
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Catholic University of Milan, launched under the scholarly 
leadership of Pope Pius XI, has achieved wonders in a few 
years. The Cantonal Catholic Faculties of Freiburg in 
Switzerland has been most happily progressive in its good 
work. The Catholic University of Ireland, founded by Pope 
Pius 1X and the Bishops and people of Ireland in 1850-1854, 
attained, even at its least fortunate period, 1873-1883, a mea- 
sure of academic population and scholarly production that 
such great cities as Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool 
could not collectively exhibit at any time in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. With a State revenue of over one 
million dollars a year, drawing 3,500 students in ten Faculties 
at four teaching centers, its staff and teachers and academic 
authorities all but totally Catholic in membership and in 
action, it has in its 25 years of work put scores of its ablest 
students into full research activities in all European university 
centers, and shows in its published work, scientific and literary, 
what a restored national system of higher education and learn- 
ing, reasonably endowed according to the standards and uni- 
versal practice of Catholic tradition, can in even a few years 
achieve. Louvain could count on such results, during the cen- 
tury since its restoration; it had the active support of at least 
one-half of a prosperous people, never subjected to spoliation 
and legal repression. In the successive Catholic and national 
universities of Ireland, initiated fifteen years later, this task 
had to be accomplished from the unaided resources of the real 
people themselves, at an epoch that began with a great famine, 
continued with a disastrous loss of population, amid severe 
and long-maintained agricultural, manufacturing, national, 
and above all religious disabilities and denials of social justice. 
The restored Ireland, it may be added as a heartening thing 
for the years ahead, is more than fully equalled by such other 
restored peoples as Poland, in this great service of reconsti- 
tuting Catholic and national higher education along sound 
lines. 

What these lines are, were laid down with luminous clear- 
ness by Pius IX, giving directives in 1854 to the Irish Episco- 
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pate for the University that the Holy See had founded in and 
for Ireland. With complete precision the same principles 
were given, at the close of that nineteenth century, by Leo 
XIII, in his Apostolic Letter of August 1, 1897, addressed 
to.the Bishops of all the central States of Europe, Germanic, 
Austro-Hungarian, Slav, and Swiss. The essential sentences, 
with their essential Latin phrases, it will be sufficient to ad- 
duce here: 


Catholics must seek to have schools, not “mixed,” but everywhere their 
own (ubique proprias). Instruction becomes dangerous where religion in 
education is lessened or nullified. No one must imagine that Catholic prac- 
tice can be separated from knowledge (posse pietatem a doctrina seiungi). 
It is necessary not merely that religion be taught at stated hours, but that all 
the other subjects of education should breathe in the fullest measure the 
spirit of Christian piety. Acquisition of learning ought to have, as its allied 
function, the thorough development of mental power, while Religion should 
completely inform and rule every subject whatever in education (omnem 
autem disciplinam, quaevis denique ea sit, religio penitus informet ac 
dominetur). 


A collection of such forceful passages as this, drawn from 
the very words of the Holy See, leading from Pius VII in 
the opening of the last century to the great Apostolic body 
of doctrine in education summarized in the letter of 1929, and 
reinforced by Pope Pius XI, over his entire Pontificate, for 
varied practical and professional application in the great 
service of education, would be a most fitting manual for the 
Catholic professors in higher and all other institutes of learn- 
ing, both in Europe and beyond. Their organization for ac- 
tion could well profit from the annual lessons given them by 
the splendid series of International Congresses, held since the 
European War, in all the European capitals, by the interna- 
tional organization of Catholic students, Pax Romana. Pope 
Pius XI has indicated, and even enjoined, as the choicest of 
all works on precision in method and in style, the great Inter- 
national Handbook provided for the Catholic Renaissance by 
the Council of Trent. To transfuse, and set to work, such 
principles in all the regions of higher education, is the con- 
structive task that is next to hand. 
























The Poet of a Lost Camelot 


JAMES J. DALY, S.J. 
Wires the Jesuits were suppressed in 1773, 23,000 


men were cut loose from their moorings and most of 

them sent adrift without provisions, each to fend for 
himself, in a world which they had forsaken and where they 
were as strangers from another planet. They knew and felt 
keenly that they were victims of lying intrigues and powerful 
political cabals. Pombal, de Choiseul, Pompadour—God rest 
their souls! If any critic of the Society thinks he ought to put 
them in his shrine of noble public benefactors for private 
devotion, he can have them. 

Among those 23,000, many were old and infirm men who 
were lost and bewildered at finding themselves in their 
declining years and failing health flung into the streets with- 
out a home. Those who were dragged to prison-dungeons 
were saved, at least, from the need of taking thought for the 
morrow. The young, the middle-aged and the robust, their 
tendrils rudely torn from their ancient walls, probably found 
eventually some sort of frame for a patterned life. The 
scholars, deprived of their manuscripts and books, the mis- 
sioners in remote lands, shipped back to Europe like cattle 
after long years of absence, who can tell, and when shall we 
know, what loneliness, what sense of defeat, what melancholy 
memories were the thronging ghosts of their last days! Is it 
too much to say that the suppression of the Society of Jesus 
was, from a human point of view, one of the great tragedies of 
history with few parallels in poignancy and magnitude? 

And yet literature, which finds its inspiration in great 
tragedy, seems to have passed it over. Where are the memoirs, 
the journals, the ruck of books and pamphlets which tragedy 
of world-wide dimensions usually leaves in its wake? It is 
true, the triumphant enemies of the Society licked their chops 
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in various productions; but these were too coarse and violent 
to be classed as literature, like the cries of a glutted mob after 
an execution. Literature at its best must have dignity, and the 
dignity of patient sorrow is the dignity which it finds noblest 
in a world like ours. Why did not the stricken Jesuits speak 
out? They were not inarticulate: as a body they were the 
most articulate men of the time. They were not unlettered 
Acadians, who, like the poor and unlettered of every age, had 
to bear injustice and tyranny with pathetic endurance. As a 
Jesuit, I can enter into their feelings and sympathize with 
them; and, in doing so, I think all true hearts, alive to wrongs 
and sufferings, will go along with me. But I cannot readily 
recall any Jesuit apology or memoir commemorating and in 
some way satisfying justifiable curiosity about a great his- 
torical episode and about the burden of grief it brought upon 
the members of a great Society. A few disjecta membra rise 
to the surface of history after the wreck—one of the suppressed 
Society became the first Archbishop of Baltimore; some of 
them formed an association in France, called “Fathers of the 
Faith,’ and another in Belgium, “Fathers of the Sacred 
Heart”; 23 perished in the French Revolution; smail groups 
continued to function in Prussia and Russia where the Papal 
Brief of Suppression was not promulgated—not much more 
is heard of those 23,000. They simply disappeared like snow 
on moving waters. An awful silence seemed to settle down 
upon them forever. 

Two cruel alternatives faced them. If they spoke out, they 
would be accused of disobedience and rebellion: if they kept 
still, they would be derided as wrong-doers suddenly exposed 
and scuttling for cover. The logic of the situation actually 
condemned them to silence. If they were thrown to the 
wolves to save what they were sworn to defend at any cost, 
they could not well repine. As spiritually trained men with 
a supernatural philosophy of life, they accepted their fate as 
the will of God. But it was a trial worse than death. They 
had to continue living after their saint-making mother was 
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slain and her name made a by-word in the halls and highways 
of the world. 

Saint Ignatius said that it would take him not more than a 
quarter of an hour to reconcile himself cheerfully to the 
extinction of his Society. There are, not unlikely, some easy- 
chair saints who will find fault with him for taking so long. 
It is remarkable how inhuman the critics of the saints some- 
times are. This gentry will be shocked to learn that one, at 
least, of the disbanded Jesuits, while submitting to authority, 
never succeeded in achieving the heroism of cheerfulness over 
its decision. He did not “publish his wistfulness abroad” ; his 
sorrow was his own secret; and, being a poet, he put it into a 
poem which was found among his papers after his active pen 
had been laid aside forever. It is a truly noble poem, with 
the added interest of affording us a glimpse of what was going 
on in the deep recesses of souls doomed to silence in a tragic 
hour. In submitting quietly to the decree of Providence, they 
could not help reflecting bitterly on the chicanery and cal- 
umnies of crooked politicians and corrupt courts and their 
subservient press, the grafting petty officials, the open and 
avowed assailants of Christianity who rejoiced in their fall. 
Diderot was jubilant: but we hear of no saint joining in his 
mirth. Saint Alphonsus Ligvori showed his grief and made 
a memorable prophesy: “I do not fear to say, in spite of all 
appearances to the contrary, that even though there were but 
one Jesuit left in the world, that last surviving member will 
suffice to restore the Society.” 

The author of the following poem did not live to see the 
Society restored ; but his poem inclines us to believe that, if he 
were the last Jesuit of Saint Alphonsus’ prediction, he would 
go far towards fulfilling it. Michael Denis was born in 
Bavaria in 1729 and entered the Society of Jesus in Vienna 
when he was eighteen. He was teaching in the “Theresi- 
anum,” a famous college of the Jesuits in Vienna, when the 
suppression came, and fared better than many of his brothers 
in the disaster by retaining his post of professor, and by his 
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appointment some years later as librarian of the Imperial 
Library in Vienna. The Catholic Encyclopedia devotes a 
column to him; the notice in the Britannica is briefer. Be- 
sides attaining fame as a bibliographer, he was not only a 
noted poet himself but also the founder of a German school 
of poetry and the German translator of Ossian’s poems. The 
Nagl-Zeidler-Castle History of Literature contains an account 
of him and his school. It is surmized that the poem we repro- 
duce was written in the early nineties of the eighteenth century 
while the French Revolution was spreading dismay over the 
civilized world. ‘Two alternative titles have been given it, 
The Fate of the Society of Jesus, or To My Suppressed 
Society. It reads like King Arthur’s lament over the lost glory 
of Camelot: 


Pauca sodalitii superant jam membra beati 
Cujus ego quondam pars quotacumque fui; 

Cujus in excidium sollers armavit Avernus 
Quidquid ei toto militat orbe mali. 

Venales pretio linguae, mordacia scripta, 
Conficti metus, livor, opumque sitis 

Agmine nos facto circumfremuere, nec usquam 
Cura laborantes ulla levare fuit. 

Nil juvat inyenuis teneram formasse juventam 
Artibus, et mores edocuisse bonos; 

Tot claros genuisse viros, quos nescia mortis 
Innumeris loquitur fama voluminibus; 

Semina divinae legis sparsisse per urbes, 
Oppida et agrestis fumida tecta casae; 

Pulvillis regum morientum inopumque grabatis 
Advigilasse pari nocte dieque fide ; 

Tinxisse extremas sudore et sanguine terras, 
Quas oriens Phoebus lustrat et occiduus, 

Ut regio nusquam nostri non plena laboris 
Pro Christo et sancta religione foret. 

Nil juvat. Exigimur laribus, disjungimur, atque 
Fraterno inviti solvimur officio. 

Non tamen ulla data est culpatis curia, nulla est 

Legitimo nobis causa peracta foro. 
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Proh! tantum potuit vis conjurata malorum, 
Tantum hominum caecae pectora noctis habent! 

Scilicet aurea saecla tibi reditura putabas, 
Europa, a nostri clade sodalitii? 

Credula! tolle oculos, partem circumfer in omnem, 
Et quae sit facies rerum hodierna vide. 

A spicis infestos populos, agitataque regna, 
Alterum in alterius proruere exitium; 

Templa profanata et pollutas caedibus aras 
Undique et horrendo diruta tecta situ; 

Cive domos vacuas desertaque rura colono, 
Perfugium miseris vix super exulibus. 

Insultat coelo impietas; reverentia legum 
Nulla; fides cessit; fasque pudorque procul. 

Omne ruit temere fraenum indignata juventus 
Et florem aetatis deterit ante diem. 

Non ego sum Nemesim qui coelo devocet, non qui 
Cuncta haec de nostro funere nata velit. 

Sunt tamen averti, aut minui, potuisse ruinam, 
Qui nostro incolumi corpore stante putent. 

Signassemus enim praeclaram sanguine causam 
Aut populis nostra mens rediisset ope. 

Haec alii. Mihi non tanta est fiducia nostri. 
Supremi veneror Numinis arbitrium. 

Quodque licet tumulos obeo, sparsasque per orbem 
Complector fratrum pectore reliquias, 

) Queis ubi summa dies jam fessum junxerit aevo. 
! Haec erit ad tumulum spes mihi fida comes: 

Posteritas quae non odio nec amore feretur 
Pensabitque mei gesta sodalitii, 

“Coetum talem hominum,” dicet, “nec prisca tulere 
Nec, conata licet, saecla futura ferent.” 


I venture to offer a prose version in English—wholly lack- 
ing the Latin neatness of the original distichs—which may 
convey some idea of their passionate feeling, a quality seldom 
possessed by the academic pentameters of modern classical 
poets writing Latin verse: 

They are nearly all gone—the men of that goodly company who of old 


counted me one of them, such as I was, till Hell with crafty art equipped 
all its human hirelings to destroy us. 
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Prostitute tongues, vitriolic pens, sham panic, spite, greed, all hemmed us in, 
a yelping circle of assault, while we fought a lone fight unaided. 

What mattered that we had moulded the minds of the young to culture 
and taught them the ways of virtue; 

had produced so many illustrious men that the books heralding their death- 
less fame are too numerous to reckon; 

had sown the seed of God’s law in city and town and farm; watched by 
day and by night with equal concern beside the state-beds of dying kings 
and the pallets of the poor; dyed with our sweat and our blood every region 
east and west under the sun so that there was nowhere a spot on the face 
of the earth too remote to be filled with the fruits of our service for Christ 
and His holy religion! 

All this counted for nothing. 

We were ejected from our homes, dispersed, and, contrary to our desires, 
absolved from our allegiance of brotherhood. 

There was no recourse in law, no tribunal with benefit of trial and jury. 

Alas, for the irresistible power of sinister forces when they agree in a 
malignant purpose! 

And alas, for the midnight darkness that can descend upon the human 
heart! 

Did you fondly hope, O Europe, that the golden age would return once 
you had made an end of us? 

What befoolment! Lift your eyes, look anywhere at all, see what the 
world has come to! 

You behold rebel populace and panic-stricken ruler at each other’s throat ; 
churches desecrated, altars reeking with the blood of sacrilege, walls crum- 
bling in ruin and desolation. 

You see in the cities forsaken homes and in the countryside tenantless 
farms, scarce anywhere an asylum for your wretched refugees. 

Impiety lifts its insolent front to the heavens, laws are trampled underfoot, 
public confidence destroyed, justice and decency exiled. 

Your youths, recklessly defying all restraint, perish in their prime. 

I am not in the vindictive mood to call down vengeance nor do I wish 
to see in these calamities the aftermath of our ashes. 

There is, it is true, a current belief that this doom might have been averted, 
or, at least, been less sweeping had we continued in the field. 

We would perhaps have sealed a glorious cause with our lives or helped 
to restore something like sanity to the public mind. 

Perhaps. As for me, I do not share in this sublime confidence. I see in 
events the will of God and bow down before it. 

I am not denied the poor privilege of visiting the graves of my brothers, 
and in spirit clasping to my heart the few survivors scattered over the globe, 
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and when this weary life is done, may the last day reunite us forever! 

Till then I will carry down with me to my grave an unfailing hope. It 
is this: That posterity, unswayed by hate or favor, will weigh the deeds 
of my Society and pronounce the verdict: 

“A fellowship like this never flourished of old, and future ages, strive 
as they may, shall not see its like again.” 


Father Denis died in 1800, apparently less hopeful of the 
Society’s rebirth than St. Alphonsus. His feeling that the 
ultimate had happened will excuse any excess of fervor notice- 
able in the closing lines; that and his affectionate attachment 
to the Society. Father Bernhard Duhr, S.J., in his History of 
the German Jesuits, has some interesting pages about Father 
Denis and his life in the Society. He was an upright religious 
man keenly sensitive to the disgrace of his Order and sub- 
mitting without loud complaints. If he sought relief privately 
by expressing his saeva indignatio in distichs for his own 
perusal, who will condemn him? 








A Rational Basis for 
Mathematical Physics 


ROBERT EITEN, S.J., B.A. 


HEN Adam in Milton’s Paradise Lost asked 
W Raphael about the grandeur of the universe as well 
as the motions of the celestial bodies, the latter among 

other things replied :’ 


Or if [men] list to try 
Conjecture, he his Fabric of the Heav’ns 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint Opinions wide. 


So too God may smile at our attempts in another field. __ 

But since science has discovered and explored the vast 
regions of mathematical physics, man’s rational inclinations 
demand that he attempt some explanation of the lands that he 
has discovered. An attempt has been made in Maritain’s 
brilliant book Les Degrés du Savoir.’ Here, however, it is 
our purpose to state briefly and from a new point of view, if 
possible, the philosophical grounds on which this science is 
built. 

Thomas Aquinas with his “philosophia perennis” during 
the thirteenth century has untied the knot for us when he 
enunciated this famous principle: “The more abstract and 
fundamental the subject-matter of any science is, the greater on 
the other hand is the applicability of its principles to other sci- 
ences.” To understand the significance of this passage it is 
evident that some knowledge of the philosophy of the mathe- 


IMilton, Paradise Lost, Bk. VIII, lines 75-78. 

2Fulton Sheen in his Philosophy of Science treats of this matter to some extent. 

3In Lib. Boethii De Trin., Q. 5, Art. 3, ad 6. Note: All the translations of the 
texts of St. Thomas used in the article are mine, except reference No. 6, which is 
taken from the Dominican translation. In my translations I endeavor to preserve the 
exact meaning of the original while clothing it with modern expressions. 
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matical and physical sciences (especially experimental phy- 
sics) as well as the theory of abstraction is supposed. With this 
in mind, we will take up the explanation of each before we 
definitely solve our problem. 

At the very outset, however, a word of warning is necessary. 
While it is our contention that the “philosophia perennis” of 
Aristotle, as developed by Aquinas, has the radical solution 
of this problem, yet slight modifications may be necessary as 
these last centuries have seen great developments in the realms 
of mathematics and physics. Nor must we judge the prin- 
ciples which these great masters establish in the light of the 
crude examples which they may give merely for the sake of 
clarity and a further understanding of the matter presented. 
It must ever be remembered that these examples do not neces- 
sarily have any intrinsic connection with the principles which 
they are to illustrate. 


OuR POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Obviously both mathematics and experimental physics have 
been antecedent to mathematical physics. The close relation- 
ship, however, between them certainly has in no little way 
made possible their blending, a blending from which so many 
outstanding advances in science have been made. The 
blending of the two, of course, has given rise to, or in fact is, 
the science of mathematical physics. 

When we consider that all things which are capable of 
being blended, do not blend in the same way, it will be quite 
to our purpose to see how mathematics and experimental 
physics can of their very nature on rational grounds be united, 
as they are now united in mathematical physics, in such a way 
that it becomes a new branch of organized knowledge, in a 
word, a science, embracing both a definite subject-matter and 
a definite aspect under which the subject-matter is treated. 

It is precisely the explanation of this blending or relation- 
ship between mathematics and experimental physics, as well 
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as the place and philosophical basis of mathematical physics 
in the realm of the sciences, that has offered so much difficulty 
and has led to solutions widely different in themselves. Evi- 
dently they are solutions derived at least in some cases, it 
would seem, either from a faulty philosophy, or from a faulty 
application of philosophical principles, or from an erroneous 
knowledge of the various modes of abstraction, which latter 
(something certainly related to the former two), seems to be 
the crux of the difficulty. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ABSTRACTION NECESSARY FOR OUR PROBLEM 


It was this very matter of abstraction that caused Plato so 
much difficulty and it certainly had its part in making Plato 
hold that the subject-matter of mathematics existed in a world 
of its own, quite apart from ours. Aristotle, not satisfied with 
Plato’s solution of this mathematical problem, took up the 
same in his works and showed the difficulties to which Plato’s 
opinion gave rise.‘ He, on his part, offered a solution, which 
he based on his theory of abstraction. Thomas Aquinas, then, 
in his commentaries on Aristotle’s physics and metaphysics as 
well as in his other works, explained rather exhaustively this 
point, as well as the relationships between physics, mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics. 

Here, in passing, it is to be noted that many modern scien- 
tists with tendencies seomewhat Platonic, in a reaction to the 
philosophy of materialism of the last century, are tending to 
the opposite extreme of idealism, especially in their tendency 
to identify physics and mathematics. Fulton Sheen, after he 
has discussed the tendencies of great modern scientists, as 
Eddington and Jeans, has this to say by way of remark:° 

Matter, thus, becomes identified with the metrical. For some scientists a 


material thing is a bit of matter of which the metrical characteristics remain 
identical through time; the thing lasts as long as some test of measurement 


4Jn Meta. Arist., Lib. 8, Lect. 1; Lib. 1, Lect. 10; Lib. 11, Lect. 1. 
5Sheen, Philosophy of Science, p. 35. 
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gives a sufficiently constant result to assure him that it is the same. The 
pictureable atom is not the real atom. In order to grasp the atom, one must 
represent it by a collection of symbols. This is what is meant by identifying 
the material and the metrical. 


From this we can gather that there exists some confusion with 
respect to the nature of physics and mathematics as well as 
with regard to their interrelationship. Now the very object 
of abstraction is to give us clear and well-defined ideas. With 
this then, in mind, we see its immediate application to our 
problem. 


NATURE OF ABSTRACTION 


It is not to our purpose here to discuss abstraction in its 
entirety. Abstraction in the limited sense in which it will be 
used here, is really nothing more than a particular kind of 
attention by which one aspect of an object is considered to the 
exclusion of all others which are parts of the same object. 
Thus I may consider the color of an apple, and completely 


prescind from its shape, its size, and its taste. By use of this 
operation we do not say that those things which are abstracted 
by us exist separately, or that they are not found in the object 
from which the abstraction was made. Thomas Aquinas is 
clear on this point:° 


For if we understood or said that color is not in a colored body, or that it is 
separated from it, there would be error in this opinion or assertion. But if 
we consider color and its properties, with reference to the apple which is 

colored; or if we express in words that which we thus understand, there is 
no error in such an opinion or assertion, because an apple is not essential to 
color, and therefore, color can be understood independently of the apple. . . . 
For it is quite true that the mode of understanding, in one who understands, 
is not the same as the mode of a thing in existing; since the thing understood 
is immaterially in the one who understands, according to the mode of intellect, 
and not materially, according to the mode of a material thing. 


Hence abstraction makes possible the various sciences. 
These may have for their remote subject-matter the same 


®§. Th., I, Q. 85, Art. 1, ad 1. 
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thing, due to the fact that each science will consider a certain 
particular aspect, to the exclusion of all the rest, in the same 
object. Thus anatomy considers man under the aspect of 
structure, ethics from the standpoint of morals, and psychology 
from the standpoint of psychic processes. While by means of 
abstraction it is possible for the various sciences to exist, yet 
abstraction itself is an imperfection, an imperfection, indeed, 
arising from the fact that the mind is unable to exhaust the 
intelligibility of an object by a single act, but must consider 
the object under various aspects (which it does by abstrac- 
tion), if it is thoroughly to understand that object. 


DEFINITION OF PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS 


With this premised on abstraction, first of all it is necessary 
to define the sciences of physics and mathematics, since the 
lack of a proper understanding of these subjects has led to 
much confusion. After these definitions of physics and mathe- 
matics and the nature of abstraction are understood, the 
science of mathematical physics more or less follows by way 
of corollary. 

As a Starting point I believe all will agree that the subject- 
matter of the physical sciences differs from the subject-matter 
of the purely mathematical sciences; and again, that these two 
are not concerned with the same subject-matter as pure meta- 
physics. We will show that this latter, by being prior and 
more fundamental, has the key solution of our problem. 

The physical sciences deal with the actual properties of 
physical bodies as we find them. Experimental physics espe- 
cially considers physical bodies from the standpoint of motion 
and energy. This fact is brought out more and more with 
advances made in atomic and molecular structure. Thus ac- 
cording to Aquinas “the subject-matter of physics is limited 
to objects which are capable of movement and which are 
embedded in matter.’” Of course, it is true that when Thomas 





™In Lib. Boethii De Trin., cap. 2. 
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Aquinas speaks of physics, he is not necessarily speaking of the 
science of physics as we know it today, even though the physics 
of his day and modern physics both deal with material bodies 
under the aspect of movement. The physics of his day, now 
called cosmology, was more a science of motion considered in 
its ultimate causes. It was a philosophical physics because 
philosophical principles were applied to explain certain 
phenomena of the physical world. Modern physics as such is 
only interested in secondary causes. However, when Aquinas 
speaks of mathematics being applied to physics, he is speaking 
of a physics quite equivalent in general subject-matter to 
modern physics. This distinction in any case little affects us 
here, because we are only discussing physics under the general 
aspect of motion, which both types of physics admit in 
common. 

The subject-matter of mathematics, on the other hand, is 
more limited and abstract. It does not consider objects as 
embedded in perceptible matter nor does it consider them as 
physics, from the viewpoint of strict external motion. Aquinas 
makes the following comparison with regard to physics and 
mathematics :* 


Physics deals with objects embedded in matter under the aspect of motion, 
while certain branches of mathematics deal with objects gua static, which are 
not divorced from matter in reality, since the same are found associated with 
perceptible matter, but only by means of the mind. 


This distinction applies especially to the arithmetic and 
Euclidean geometry, since they deal with static objects from 
every standpoint. Thus a curve can be considered from two 
standpoints. First it can be considered in a perceptible object 
in which it fundamentally is, as the curved part of a wheel, or 
it can be mathematically considered by the mind as though it 
were completely divorced from matter. Hence, mathematics 
in this respect, deals with the quantified aspect of objects, with 
no reference to their perceptible qualities and differences. 





8Jn Meta. Arist., Lib. 6, Lect. 1. Cf. also §. Th., I, Q. 44, Art. 1, ad 3. 
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This quantified aspect is really fundamentally the same as the 
continuum.’ 

Nor is Aquinas’ definition less true of the subject-matter 
discussed in the infinitesimal, vectorial, and tensor calculus. 
True, these branches involve the idea of variable quantities as 
well as the function concept, and yet these latter offer no diffi- 
culty to the medieval doctor’s insistence that mathematics 
deals with objects free from external motion, since the motion 
which they involve, is of an 1tmaginary character. 


“TMAGINARY” MOTION USED IN MATHEMATICS 


“This imaginary type” of motion used by mathematicians 
in its formal character is purely an intramental thing. The 
foundation for this motion however, is the external motion of 
physical bodies. By reason of its intramental character, it 
can abstract from many of the limitations of external motion. 
Thus mathematicians make use of this analogous, or better, 
imaginary motion when they define a surface as the figure 
resulting from a moving line; or again, an infinitesimal as a 
quantity which approaches zero as its limit. Yet this is not 
motion in the strict (ordinary) sense of the word, since it is 
due to a process of the mind. Aquinas shows his acquaintance 
with the same in the following passage: “Mathematicians 
also use imaginary motion, as when they say that the move- 
ment of a point generates a line.” 

To admit that pure mathematics in its subject-matter deals 
with the external motion of material objects, would be to 
admit that the motion of any physical body is a modification 
which it receives prior to its perceptible qualities, which fact 
experience directly contradicts, for “of all the different modi- 
fications which adhere to any substance, the first in order is 
quantity. Then follow in turn the perceptible qualities, with 





9In Meta. Arist., Lib. 8, Lect. 5. 
10Jy Phy. Arist., Lib. 2, Lect. 5. 
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activity (actio) and receptivity (passio) as well finally, as 
9911 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS IN THE LIGHT OF ABSTRACTION 


Let us now analyze more minutely the subject-matter of 
physics and mathematics in the light of abstraction. In what 
we have said of the subject-matter of experimental physics 
and mathematics so far, it is clear that each considers objects 
from a very definite viewpoint. Physical sciences, we must 
note, deal with material bodies in general, under some aspect 
or other of their external and perceptible qualities, or deal 
with them under the aspect of motion, as is true in the case of 
experimental physics. Note that we say “material objects in 
general,” as opposed to “material objects in particular,” or to 
“individual material objects.” In other words, we prescind 
or abstract from the particular material object to consider 
some external property common not only to some individual 
material objects, but to a// material objects, or at least, to all 
of some special division of material objects. This prescinding 
from the individual to focus our attention on the general con- 
stitutes the first degree of abstraction. It is a necessary condi- 
tion for any science, since science is not of particulars. 

One final word of precaution, however, is necessary at this 
point. When we define experimental physics as that science 
which treats material objects under the aspect of motion, the 
emphasis is primarily placed on the idea of motion. A very 
obscure idea of some material object is all that is present. 

Mathematics, on the other hand, was defined as the science 
which deals with the purely quantified aspect of material 
being. From this definition obviously its treatment is more 
restricted. First of all, it penetrates one degree further in 
abstraction, for it does not consider material objects under the 
aspect of perceptible qualities and movement. This latter is 





\Jbid., Lect. 3. 
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the second of the abstractions which it makes. A material 
object that is stripped of its perceptible qualities and other 
external modifications cannot any longer be cognised by any 
sense faculty, but is strictly an object known only by the in- 
tellect. For this reason a material object in this state is called 
intelligible matter (materia intelligibilis) as opposed to per- 
ceptible matter (materia senstbilis). This intelligible matter 
is defined as a substantial object modified only by quantity. 
This intelligible matter can obviously be individual insofar as 
it is in this or that object, or it can be considered in general 
(materia intelligibilis communis), as something which all 
corporeal objects possess insofar as they are both substantial 
and quantified. Since mathematics is a science, and as such 
deals with “the general,” it is primarily interested in general 
intelligible matter which is the same as abstract quantity. 

Thus, to sum up briefly, the mathematician, to get at the 
subject-matter of his science, abstracts from the individual. 
Then he penetrates into reality more deeply by another 
abstraction by which he prescinds from the perceptible 
phenomena of material objects. This takes him to that depth 
of reality which is known as quantity. This is as deep as he 
cares to penetrate into reality. True, substance and being lie 
beyond, but the mathematician is not interested in substance 
or being, although quantity which is his chief interest, inheres 
in and supposes in some way substance’s presence. The reason 
that quantity implies at least obscurely the idea of substance 
is that “a form cannot be abstracted by the mind from that 
matter on which its nature intrinsically depends.” 


INTO THE DEPTHS OF REALITY 


Since the subject-matter of mathematics is intelligible mat- 
ter in general, or a universal and generalized thing, it can 


only exist formally in the mind and as such it is a “mental 
) oom 


construct, or friction, or symbol (ens rationis 


12Jm Lib. Boethii De Trin., Q. 5, Art. 3, Corp. 
13C, J. Eustace, Mind and the Mystery, pp. 43-44. 
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Nevertheless, the basis of the fiction is abstracted from a reality, as we ab- 
stract the concept of the squareness of a certain box from a box. Mathematics, 
then, retains its hold on the real. It is one degree removed from the concrete, 
and is in the world of the second degree of abstraction. . . . The judgments of 
mathematics provide us only with the being of reason (ens rationis), with 
thought-things, if you will, abstracted from real things and treated as though 
they were realities. 


At this point it is necessary to touch brieflly upon the 
majestic science of metaphysics, since those who deny or are 
ignorant of it, really have, as a result, no explanation of any 
science, and especially of mathematical physics—something 
quite apparent today. Besides, it will complete and clarify 
our explanation of abstraction—a point of great importance 
for the matter at hand, 

Now since pure mathematics does not abstract beyond 
intelligible matter in general, the question comes up: “Is it 
possible that there is a science with a subject-matter that is of 
a greater degree of abstraction than the subject-matter of pure 
mathematics?” Yes it is possible, since we can take “intelli- 
gible matter in general,” which is substance as modified by 
quantity, and abstract from it the idea of quantity, and thus 
make way for a science of the third degree of abstraction, or 
metaphysics. 

By this abstraction we penetrate down to substance. 
Beyond that we cannot abstract further. If substance is any- 
thing, it is “a being existing in its own right (per se).” The 
note of its specific difference “of existing in its own right” is 
also a mode of being. Hence this abstraction takes us down 
to pure being. Likewise the modifications of substance, its 
accidents and phenomena, if they are anything, are ultimately 
beings. Now since both substance and accidents include all 
created things and since God is the plenitude of being, it is 
possible for us to form from them a science which has for its 
subject-matter, “being as such.” Since God, our soul, and our 
thoughts, not to mention other possibilities, are immaterial, it 
becomes evident that this science is concerned with both the 
material and the immaterial (spiritual). 
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Since this science embraces and treats all things in their 
ultimate reasons, it is the most important and fundamental of 
all sciences, and it is its duty to lay down general and _par- 
ticular principles for all the sciences, as well as to determine 
their subject-matter: first, their principles, because they 
must flow from and be in accord with those ultimate meta- 
physical principles, which, following from the transcendental 
concept of being, are the most generic and transcendental of 
all principles; secondly, their subject-matter, because if their 
subject-matter is anything, it is some particular mode of 
being.“ If then, in the course of the matter so far discussed, 
we have laid down any principles proper to physics and 
mathematics, or have given them their proper subject-matter, 
which we hope that we have done when they were discussed 
from the viewpoint of abstraction, all this we have done in 
virtue of the science of metaphysics. 
Thomas Aquinas sums up brilliantly our treatment of 
mathematics and metaphysics in the following :* 


The subject-matter of mathematics can be abstracted by means of the intel- 
lect not only from particular perceptible objects, but also from such objects in 
general ; but this cannot be done in the case of intelligible matter in general, 
but of that matter which is particularized. Perceptible objects are material 
bodies in which the perceptible qualities adhere. . . . Intelligible matter on the 
other hand, is called substance which is modified by quantity. Evidently 
quantity is in substance before the perceptible qualities. As a result, quantities, 
such as number, dimensions, and figures, which are the terminations of 
quantity, can be conceived without the aid of perceptible objects. This is the 
same as abstracting them from perceptible matter. On the other hand, they 


MRobert Maynard Hutchins, President of Chicago University, is in favor of making 
metaphysics the principle of unity of university studies. In his Higher Learning in 
America, pp. 97-98, he has this to say about metaphysics: “It is in the light of meta- 
physics that the social sciences, dealing with man and man, and the physical sciences 
dealing with man and nature, take shape and illuminate one another: In metaphysics 
we are seeking the causes of things that are. It is the highest science, the first science, 
and as first, universal. It considers being as being, both what it is and the 
attributes which belong to it as being. The aim of higher education is wisdom. 
Wisdom is knowledge of principles and causes. Therefore metaphysics is the highest 
wisdom.” 


15§, Th., I, Q. 85, Art. 1, ad 2. 
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cannot be conceived without conceiving at the same time substance as modified 
by quantity: to do such would be to abstract them from intelligible matter in 
general. They can however, be conceived without any reference to this or 
that substance, which is the same as abstracting them from individual 
intelligible matter. But beyond all this,—there are other things which can 
be abstracted from generalized intelligible matter, as for example, being, one, 
potency, actuality, and others of a similar nature. These things can be 
entirely free of all materiality as we see in the case of immaterial things. 


TO THE REALM OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 


With this knowledge of the subject-matter of experimental 
physics and mathematics, we may proceed to show that these 
two branches of knowledge make possible the science of 
mathematical physics. Obviously mathematical physics uses 
the subject-matter of both physics and mathematics, and with 
this in mind and from the examples which we will presently 
use, we may at least tentatively define mathematical physics 
as that science which applies mathematical principles to the 
types of motion found in physical reality. 

Thus the mathematical physicist will use the mathematical 
tool of the calculus to prove strictly the law of “Conservation 
of Momentum,” which asserts “that the total momentum of a 
system, upon which no external forces act, must ever remain 
unchanged.” Although this law seems patent, it is not so 
easy to prove. It is proved by adding up all the forces exerted 
upon each and every particle of a system by all the other 
individual particles of the same system and by showing that 
the result of this addition is always the same." Since in a 
generalized system which we must use here so that our proof 
have universal validity, these particles are indefinite in num- 
ber, obviously summations (additions) of an infinite number 





16Arthur Haas, Introduction to Theoretical Physics, Vol. I, p. 54. 
17Suppose that we have a particular system in which there are 100,000 particles 
exerting forces upon each other. Let us call three of these particles, a, b, and c. 
Then there are 99,999 particles exerting forces upon the particle “a.” In turn “a” 
exerts forces upon each of the 99,999 particles. The same can be said of particles 
“b,” “ec,” etc. This example shows the difficulties involved in proving the law. 
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of forces are involved. To cope with these involved summa- 
tions and to prove that they always represent a fixed value the 
integral calculus is an apt weapon. 

Again in quantum mechanics, among other things, physicists 
have so far been unable to predict the exact velocity or the 
exact position of a particle according to any strict antecedent 
causality. This, no doubt, is due to the fact that” 


the exact knowledge of the momentary position and velocity, is fundamentally 
impossible. . . . As a consequence, the scientist finds that his only method of 
approach is that of Statistical Mechanics. For in this he deals not with the 
properties of an individual but with the average properties of a large number 
of particles. 


Now it is quite evident that the mathematical physicist both 
from the very idea of the things which he deals with and also 
from our tentative definition given above, considers to a very 
large degree the idea of external or objective motion, which 
we indicated had no place in the field of a pure mathemati- 
cian. How then, can a mathematical physicist under any con- 
sideration use mathematics in his field of endeavor? 


AQUINAS UNTIES THE KNOT 


Thomas Aquinas, following Aristotle’s lead seven centuries 
ago, solved this for us by the following :” 


Although motion of its very nature does not belong to the category of quan- 
tity, yet nevertheless, in other respects IT HAS SOMETHING IN COMMON WITH 
IT, INSOFAR AS ALL DIVISION FOUND IN MOTION IS EITHER DERIVED FROM 
THE DIVISION OF SPACE OR THE DIVISION OF ANYTHING WITH A CAPACITY 
FOR MOVEMENT. Thus while a pure mathematician does not discuss motion 
in his field, yet the principles of mathematics can be applied where motion is 


18Editorial Survey, “Physics and Free Will,” THoucut, Vol. XII, No. 4, Dec., 
1937, pp. 546-547. The passage within the quotations is taken from Karl Herzfeld’s 
article: “The Quantum Theory of Matter,” THOUGHT, Vol. X, No. 4, March 1936, p. 
583. Note that when we say “any strict antecedent causality,” we mean that 
according to this there should be a “uniquely determined connection between the state 
of the system at the present and that of the future,” as Herzfeld in the same place 


writes. 
19Jm Lib. Boethii De Trin., Q. 5, Art. 3, ad 5. 
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involved. . . . Hence in those sciences which are midway between the mathe- 
matical and the physical sciences, the various measurements of motion are 
discussed as we see in the case of spherical and celestial mechanics. 


His solution is more pointed when asked to solve the follow- 
ing difficulty :” 


Celestial mechanics is a branch of mathematics, and the same can be said of 
spherical mechanics, . . . in all of which motion and movable things are dis- 
cussed. Therefore a pure mathematician does not merely limit his field to 
things free from matter and movement. 


And his solution, part of which we quoted before :” 


In compounds the elements and their properties are not destroyed, although 
they function differently as is clear from the behavior of the ordinary qualities 
and movements of the elements which are found in the compounds. However, 
those things which are proper to the compounds, are not found in the elements. 
So likewise THE MORE ABSTRACT AND FUNDAMENTAL THE SUBJECT-MATTER 
OF ANY SCIENCE IS, THE GREATER ON THE OTHER HAND IS THE APPLICABIL- 
ITY OF ITS PRINCIPLES TO OTHER SCIENCES. ‘Thus the principles of mathe- 
matics may be used in the physical sciences, but not conversely. Wherefore 
physics is built upon the foundations of mathematics, but not mathematics 
upon those of physics, as is explained in Aristotle’s Third Book on the 
Heavens. As a result of this, in the physical and mathematical world there 
are found three divisions of sciences. Some of them are purely physical, con- 
sidering as they do the ordinary properties of purely material objects, as the 
sciences of physics, agronomy, etc. Others however, are of a purely mathe- 
matical character, limiting their subject-matter to abstract quantity, as we 
have in the case of geometry which deals with magnitudes, and of arithmetic 
which treats of numbers. Again there are others, such as spherical and 
celestial mechanics, which being intermediate sciences [mathematical physics], 
apply the principles of mathematics to the physical world. These branches, 
however, more resemble mathematics, since in their treatment the part which 
physics plays is that of its subject-matter, while the part of mathematics is 
its formal or peculiar mode of treatment. Hence in the science of harmonics 
(musica), sound is discussed not as tones, but rather from the standpoint of 
proportional vibrations. The same can be said of the other sciences insofar 
as they arrive at their conclusions about facts of the physical world by means 





20Tbid., ob. 6. 
21], Lib. Boethii De Trin., Q. 5, Art. 3, ad 6. Cf. also ibid., ad 7; and In Phy., 


Lib. 2, Lect. 3. 
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of mathematics. Thus these sciences may have reference to the physical world 
insofar as they are on a common basis with physics. On the other hand, they 
are abstract insofar as they have reference to mathematics. 


In these two quotations Aquinas shows completely the 
raison d’étre of mathematical physics. The first passage in- 
dicates the proximate principle whence this science takes its 
rise. This principle is that the divisibility of motion is de- 
rived from the divisibility found in space or in movable 
material objects. To put it in another way, it is by reason of 
the similarity in the divisibility of both abstract quantity and 
external motion. In the second passage he shows the u/timate 
principle for the science of mathematical physics. This reason 
is that the principles of a more abstract and fundamental 
science can always be applied to other sciences, which are 
consequent to it. Thus the more abstract and fundamental a 
science is, the more generic and all-embracing are its prin- 
ciples, and thus their applicability is also more universal. 
Hence the application of mathematical principles to experi- 
mental physics forms a new science of mathematical physics 
in which physics is the subject-matter and mathematical prin- 
ciples the formal aspect under which this subject-matter is 
discussed. 


INTO THE WORLD OF IMAGINATION 


A third argument may be added to these other two. This is 
based on the similarity existing between the objective and 
external motion of physics and the imaginary motion used in 
some branches of mathematics. Since imaginary motion can 
prescind from the limitations and imperfections of motion as 
found in the physical world, and can besides, consider many 
other new types of motion (from a theoretical viewpoint) not 
found in reality, it is as a result, a motion embracing a greater 
universality and hence it is, as 1t were, a more generic and 
fundamental type of the same. Since then, mathematics can 
consider motion from this wider and more generic aspect, it 
is obvious that mathematical principles can be applied to the 
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subject-matter of experimental physics to form the science of 
mathematical or theoretical physics. 

This third argument may solve the difficulties of many 
modern scientists, who tend toward the philosophy of ideal- 
ism. A failure to distinguish properly between this mathe- 
matical “imaginary” motion and external motion can no 
doubt, effect one or the other of two tendencies, one toward 
materialism and the other toward idealism. The brilliant and 
purely theoretical advances in modern mathematics scarcely 
admit of any association with the crudities and limitations of 
materialism. The tendency of the pendulum would rather be 
in the direction of idealism, by reason of the fact that mathe- 
maticians working in their mathematical world of intellectual 
imagination and metaphysics unalloyed, work out new theories 
and find to their surprise, that these theories apply to the 
physical world. This success however, does not in any way 
disprove the objectivity of the world about us. It only proves 
that mathematicians can in their intellectually imaginative 
and mathematical world, evolve theories that can be applied 
to our more limited world, which after all, is only one of the 
many worlds which might be imagined. Strictly speaking, 
they should be able to evolve such generalized theories that 
their application to our world would only be a particular 
aspect of them. 


SUMMARY 


To sum up then, I would observe that to understand thor- 
oughly the science of mathematical physics, it is likewise 
necessary to understand thoroughly the subject-matter treated 
in experimental physics and mathematics. Experimental 
physics we might define as a science which deals with objects 
embedded in matter under the formal aspect of motion, while 
mathematics might be defined as the science of objects ab- 
stracted or freed from perceptible matter under the aspect of 
quantity, or better, and this might be properly termed its 
formal definition, as “the science of abstract quantity viewed 
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according to its interrelationships.” Now due to the fact that 
mathematics is more fundamental and abstract than physics, 
its principles may be applied to the subject-matter of physics 
to form the science of mathematical physics, whose subject- 
matter and formal aspect of treatment Thomas Aquinas so 
clearly and tersely describes in the following two passages 
that they may be rightly made our epilogue: 


These branches of mathematical physics are called intermediate sciences 
which, taking the abstract principles of the purely mathematical sciences, apply 
the same to perceptible objects. . . . These sciences, although they are midway 
between the physical and the mathematical, nevertheless participate more of 
the physical than of the mathematical, according to Aristotle, by reason of the 
fact that they are named and classified by their subject-matter. Wherefore 
these sciences are more of a physical character than of a mathematical, in 
spite of the fact that they use mathematical principles, because their ex- 
planations are directed to explain the physical world.” 

Thus these sciences, which, from mathematical principles arrive at conclu- 
sions about physical reality, are rather numbered among (connumerantur) the 
mathematical sciences, because they more resemble (similiores) them, although 
with respect to subject-matter, they have more in common (conveniant) with 
the physican sciences.” 





227” Phy. Arist., Lib. 2, Lect. 3. Cf. also Sheen, Phil. of Science, pp. 83-84. 
23§. Th., II-II, Q. 9, Art. 2, ad 3. Cf. also Maritain, Les Degrés du Savoir, pp. 


83-84. 
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Henri Ghéon and the 
Catholic Theater 


SISTER MARY CONSTANTIA, B.V.M., PH.D. 


in France, Henri Ghéon, has outlined a plan of cam- 

paign for effective Catholic Action by means of the 
theater. He has done more. With the aid of his Compagnons 
de Notre Dame, a company of actors organized on the basis of 
the old Confrérie of the Middle Ages, he has launched this 
campaign with amazing success. The secret of this success 
may be found in the first clause of the statutes of this troupe 
for the Compagnons “will not act any but Christian plays that 
have an artistic character.”" Well might Ghéon appropriate 
the dynamic “4d Majorem Dei Gloriam” as his battle-cry, for 
it epitomizes his objective. 


() NE of the foremost leaders of the Catholic Resurgence 


WHY CONTEMPORARY DRAMA LANGUISHES 


Contemporary drama is at a low ebb. Cartesianism, 
naturalism, monism have deprived it of its vital force by tak- 
ing from it an essential element of drama: conflict. If there is 
no law there is no obligation to conform to it. If there is no 
free will there is no moral responsibility. The characters of 
the modern theater are never guilty, they are merely unfortu- 
nate. Consequently, there can be no true tragedy; only 
catastrophe. The great Greek drama of Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, who knew nothing of the Gospels nor of Catholic 
doctrine, was based on a belief in the dual nature of man. 
Pfleger so aptly states the deplorable modern attitude when 
he says :” 


Even if men turn away with a shrug of the shoulders from those who preach 





1T. M. Schwertner, “The Holy Order of Actors,” Commonweal, 4, 344. 
2Pfleger, Wrestlers with Christ (Sheed & Ward, 1936), p. 18. 
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the Christian faith, should they not at least take to heart the tragedy of the 
non-Christians and atheists “who have lost their faith’? Will they not heed 
the tragedy of those who cry aloud to the entire world the bankruptcy of 
every ideal of a purely immanent life, the failure of a self-sufficient humanism 
with no outlook beyond this world, of life without God and Christ? 


The time is propitious for the cleansing tide of Catholic drama 
to raise the theater to its former level. 


GHEON’S REMEDY 

Ghéon would achieve this not by returning to Greek and 
medieval drama but by infusing into modern drama the 
vitalizing principles which were the glory of the ancient 
theater. He would take the essential elements of great drama 
of all ages and adapt them to the modern stage. Since man 
has a dual nature he would restore the element of conflict and 
make the common bond of appeal to his higher and nobler 
rather than to his lower nature. Since man is only completely 
human when his goal is eternity he would portray those great 
heroes in the drama of life, the saints. —TThe common miscon- 
ception of the saints is due to the attempt to edify the people 
which results in placing those holy souls on pedestals so high 
that they are regarded with overwhelming awe which pre- 
cludes any ardent desire to reach such starry heights. Ghéon 
would portray the saints in action that their military tactics 
may be imitated, rather than in glory with halos so dazzling 
that their splendor blinds. Then there would be no reason 
why the Catholic theater need remain the object of a more or 
less justifiable dramatic contempt. M. Albert Reyval of the 
Comédie Francaise maintains that Ghéon has proved that “the 
sons of light have only to use the instruments of the sons of 
darkness with equal skill to ennoble souls and comfort 
hearts.’” 

And with what skill does Ghéon use these instruments? His 
manifesto may be found in the preface to Jeux et Miracles 


3A. Reyval, L’Eglise et le Théatre (Bloud et Gay, Paris, 1924), p. 135. 
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pour le Peuple Fidéle.* The first and one of the most im- 
portant questions was to select an idea which would serve as a 
common bond of appeal to all men. Ghéon realized that the 
true test of the theater consists in the ability of each man in 
the audience to be in such perfect accord with the play that 
the actor’s words are his words, the actor’s sentiments his 
sentiments, as was true of the ancient theater in Greece, the 
medieval theater in France, and the Elizabethan theater in 
England. Gradually, however, because the appeal of the 
theater was directed to an élite rather than a popular audience, 
the interest became less universal. Now the pendulum is 
slowly swinging back. Producers try to gain the sympathy of 
the audience for purely artistic reasons. Much has been done 
by Max Reinhardt who seeks to evoke a feeling of “intimacy,” 
a naturalistic rapprochement between actor and audience. He 
endeavors to attain this effect by making the audience a part 
of the action “through an appeal to the elemental and vital 
passions,” since “intimacy” is to be achieved by external sim- 
plicity appealing to internal simplicity.” Communists have 
not ignored this value of the theater in their efforts to 
indoctrinate the masses. As Priestly remarks in Midnight on 
the Desert: “It is significant that in the ancient world the 
theater was a religious institution. .. . To many of our con- 
temporaries Communism is a substitute for religion, and, for 
all its austerity, Communism seems to turn instinctively to- 
ward the theater.”” Ghéon would direct this power into chan- 
nels which would lead to a higher end than mere artistic or 
political motives could carry it. Why stop this side of 
eternity? Why not use the theater as a potent means of Cath- 
olic Action? Ghéon would use it to reestablish a sense of the 
concret and the mervetlleux which made the faith of the Mid- 
dle Ages so practical; a “va-et-vient entre le ciel et la terre.” 


4H. Ghéon, Jeux et Miracles pour le peuple fidéle (Paris, 1922), pp. 9-23. 
5H. Carter, The Theatre of Max Reinhardt (F. & C. Palmer, London), p. 127. 
8]. B. Priestly, Midnight on the Desert (Harper, 1937), p. 33. 
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FRANCE CATHOLIC AT HEART 


Ghéon decided that the Catholic idea would be the most 
appropriate idea for evoking a common bond between actor 
and audience because he is convinced that France is Catholic 
at heart even though she may not wish to appear so. He is 
confident that he may be able to strike a responsive chord in 
the hearts of unbelievers if he presents his characters in 
artistic dramatic form since human nature is fundamentally 
the same regardless of creed or century. Gaston Baty, recently 
appointed associate director of the Comédie Frangaise, even 
affirms that just as the great ancient drama unconsciously 
conformed to Catholic esthetics so the great drama of the 
future will also have to obey its laws because any other 
esthetics “mutile, appauvrit, et desséche le drame.”" 


IMITATION FOLLOWS ARTISTIC APPEAL 


Ghéon, however, is not content with establishing a plausible 
common bond of appeal. If the drama is to be used as an 
effective means of Catholic Action, it must necessarily incite 
the spectators to imitation of the actors. ‘The eminent Dr. 
Shields asserts that since “the imitative impulse is in inverse 
ratio to the distance which the imitator perceives to exist 
between his chosen model and his present conscious power of 
achievement,” the lives of the saints, which manifest a prac- 
tical and ennobling solution to the problems of every walk of 
of life and of every age, lead man toward the perfect model of 
human conduct, Christ. And, as the lives of the saints offer 
dramatic possibilities equal to those found in the lives of great 
historical characters, Ghéon would use this material from 
which artistic drama may be derived. 

Ghéon is imbued with a keen realization of the psychologi- 
cal advantage of edification through the medium of pleasure 
and art. Such presentation invites imitation. On the other 
hand, the portrayal of an extraordinary or heroic deed in a 





7G. Baty, Le Masque et l’encensoir (Paris, 1926), p. 211. 
8T. E. Shields, Philosophy of Education (Washington, 1917), p. 136. 
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boresome manner fails to inspire more than a passive admira- 
tion. When edification is too obvious, art and pleasure gener- 
ally suffer. If, however, pleasure is certain, and art is mani- 
fest, edification generally follows. Ghéon attributes the 
failure of the Catholic theater to the inability of some well- 
meaning authors to remember that the stage is not primarily a 
pulpit. The dramatist may render the lesson effective but he 
must not preach. This requires art. Some maintain that if 
the play is to teach it cannot be artistic. Ghéon remarks that 
the didactic value of the works of Moliére never interfered 
with their artistic value. Instruction and art are by no means 
synonymous but there is no reason why they should be con- 
sidered incompatible. 


GHEON’S THEORY SUCCESSFULLY TRIED 


But are Ghéon’s dramatic theories tenable? In the preface 
to Le Comédien et la Grace* he analyzes his method of pro- 
cedure in regard to that play but it may also be applied to his 
other dramas. The dramatic value of “grace” must be justi- 
fied. Ghéon calls attention to the power of “fate” in great 
masterpieces. Since audiences will thrill under the magnetiz- 
ing influence of Oriental superstition, destiny, spiritualism or 
almost any other apparent manifestation of the supernatural, 
it is evident that “by any other name” grace would be per- 
missible from a purely dramatic viewpoint. Ghéon does not 
believe, however, that the intervention of grace can dispense 
the dramatist from a psychological analysis of the character. 
He maintains that because the supernatural does not annihilate 
nature but penetrates, directs, and exalts it, the action of grace 
will differ according to the nature of the individual. In order 
to insure the essential inevitability of the drama it must be 
clearly shown that the correspondence to grace is according 
to the character as it has been portrayed. Ghéon, therefore, 
develops the mental attitude of his character so that his 
reaction to grace seems plausible. He thought the conversion 


9H. Ghéon, Le Comédien et la Grace (Paris, 1925), pp. i-xx. 
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of Genest should be the result of grace but there should be a 
natural foundation for its operation. ‘To this end he sought 
to develop Genest, the man; and Genest, the artist. Thus he 
would have three lines, the personal, the professional, the 
supernatural, converging at the highest point of interest. 
There would be: the personal drama—his favorite brother 
had become a Christian so he hated Christians with intense 
hatred for having “stolen” one so dear to him; the profes- 
sional drama—he was acting a role for which he had such 
aversion that only the command of the emperor could force 
him to play it, although, in order to retain his professional 
pride, he insisted on wearing a mask to prevent his face from 
betraying his natural repugnance; the supernatural drama— 
grace intervenes, makes use of the pride of the actor and the 
passion of the man, conquers, the man yields, and the actor 
takes off his mask. In this manner the culmination of all of 
these forces is attained in the climax. 

Another important question treated concerns the advis- 
ability of using material which has already been presented. 
Objections have been made to the effect that people do not 
want old stories retold but prefer to be surprised by ‘“‘some- 
thing new.” Ghéon reminds them that the element of surprise 
is not the basic principle of dramatic art. Use of existing 
material by some of the greatest dramatists the world has ever 
known emphasizes the relative importance of matter and 
manner. As Jacques Maritain maintains, the most funda- 
mental demand of art is not the portrayal of something 
already existing but the portrayal of the spirit from which it 
proceeds.” And Ralph Adams Cram substantiates this in his 
autobiography when he declares: “Art is a result, not a 
product.” 

The success of the American premiére of The Comedian at 
Mundelein College was evident. Whether or not the English 
public appreciated it may be judged by an opinion expressed 








































10J, Maritain, Art et Scholastique (Paris, 1927), p. 153. 
11R, A. Cram, My Life in Architecture (Boston, 1936), p. 284. 
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in the (London) Times after its representation at the Birm- 
ingham Repertory Theater in London. The critic said: “Mr. 
Ghéon’s new play is very, very clear—confoundedly clever, 
we had almost written. But its peculiarly salt flavor of 
vivacity is balm to a jaded theatrical taste.” Thus has Ghéon 
succeeded in making the saints palatable to the general public. 
Thus may the “communion” of author, actor, audience, be 
achieved. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHT 


One of the most striking examples of Ghéon’s ability to 
make the saints more appealing is his Pauvre sous l’escalier. 
Every student of French literature is familiar with the wistful 
beauty of the old poem, La Vie de St. Alexis, because of its 
literary and philological importance. Alexis, for the love of 
God, leaves his lovely bride the night of their marriage, 
wanders in Syria for seventeen years, returns to live under his 
father’s stairway and only reveals his identity by means of a 
written document to be read after his death. Although the 
supernatural motive may be duly appreciated, pity for the 
young wife and grieving parents is apt to cause positive 
resentment. That particular brand of “holiness” which is 
apparently so utterly impervious to all human consideration 
has not much attraction for the majority of poor mortals. 

Ghéon depicts Alexis struggling against the temptation of 
revealing his identity in order that he may take back his 
wealth, power, honor, love, all he had so courageously given 
to God. Pity for Emilie is not aroused for she is given other 
opportunities for happiness which she rejects of her own free 
will. She prefers the love of her ideal. Not only does she 
prefer it to the love of other suitors but she firmly believes 
that the ideal love for the absent Alexis is greater and more 
beautiful than it might have been had he remained with her. 
If she is satisfied, who should complain? The keen psycho- 
logical analysis of the hearts of Alexis and Emilie equals that 


'2The (London) Times, March 21, 1927, “16e The Comedian.” 
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of some of the most deft wielders of the literary scapel. 
Ghéon’s Alexis, whose curiosity requires certitude as to 
Emilie’s dispositions, and who struggles so frequently to keep 
from revealing his identity, does not manifest that apparently 
cold indifference to human suffering so commonly attributed 
to him. 

Ghéon has been able to create a sympathetic character from 
a story which has little appeal because it has little of the 
human element. He has injected the human in large doses 
but not to the detriment of the divine. It is this mixture 
which renders it more lifelike, hence more attractive. Alexis 
is a saint who is a realist. He makes his ideal real because he 
lives his ideal. Emilie is an idealist. She cherishes her ideal 
more than reality. She even expressly prefers it to reality. 
It is, perhaps, this happy combination of the ideal and the 
real, of the tragic and the comic, of the human and the divine, 
which assures the popularity of the drama of Ghéon. His 
characters radiate that “love of life” of which William Lyon 
Phelps speaks when he criticizes Santayana’s Last Puritan 
because he deems it “impossible to create admirable characters 
unless the author loves life.”"* Might it not be said of Ghéon, 
as he himself has said of Dupouey: “Vous avez changé dans 


ma bouche le gout de la vie’ ?" 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR INFLUENCING NATIONAL LIFE 


Indeed a keen realization of the tremendous power God has 
given man does add zest to life. Accepting the challenge adds 
more. Ghéon has received testimonials from both actors and 
spectators who have been beneficiaries of his plays which have 
far surpassed his most secret hopes. MacGowan was evidently 
justified in saying: ‘When men and women see eternal spirit 
in such a form who can say they will not take it to them?” 





13W. L. Phelps, “As I Like It,” Scribner's, 99, 187. 
14H. Ghéon, L’Homme né de la guerre, Dedication. 
15K, MacGowan, “Religion and the Theatre,” Bookman, 55, 146. 
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If the individual can be so fired to action, could not national 
affairs be animated by similar principles? The virile 
Wrestlers with Christ is the result of Pfleger’s conjecture :” 
What might not Christian civilization become if a mighty revival stirred 
the Christian world to its depths, if throughout a Christendom embracing all 
Christian denominations there came in men’s minds and hearts a struggle in 
the literal sense of the term, heroic and passionate, for the spirit of Christ 
that gives life and light to the world, and created order? 
If artistic Catholic drama restores the theater to its former 
function—exaltation—may not the individual and the nation 
be roused from spiritual lethargy? ‘Then Ghéon will have 
succeeded in reestablishing ‘a causeway from earth tc 
heaven.” 


—— 


16Pfleger, op. cit., p. 28. 
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Modern Trends in American 
Diplomacy 


STEPHEN CHAO-YING PAN, PH.D. 


ditions in international relations, to present to ourselves 

the trends of the United States in the field of modern 
diplomacy. An analytic survey of the main factors in our 
foreign policy would perhaps lend some norms of reason for 
the faith we have in the role the United States is enacting 
both in the national and international scene. 

When such a survey is made from an Oriental rather than 
an Occidental perspective, the conclusions reached may be 
quite different. In the present case the writer is bound to 
confess that his own attitudes towards the diplomacy of the 
United States are in agreement in most respects with those 
of contemporary authorities. 

In the interest of clarity and accuracy the use of the terms 
American and diplomacy needs to be taken into account. A 
definition of these terms must be determined upon at the out- 
set.. Then the characteristics of American diplomacy in gen- 
eral and in particular will be treated. Finally the various 
factors entering into the plans of American foreign policy 
will be presented. 


| seems quite opportune, in view of present world con- 


Two TERMS: DIPLOMACY AND AMERICAN 


The term diplomacy may be interpreted in different ways 
by various writers but it is employed throughout this study 


1Dictionaire Diplomatique (2 Vols., Paris, 1934); Theodore Lyman, The 
Diplomacy of the United States (Boston, 1828); James Brown Scott, The Develop- 
ment of Modern Diplomacy (Washington, 1921); and “America and the New 
Diplomacy,” in International Conciliation, No. 16 (New York, 1909). 
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to mean the practice or expression of negotiations between 
sovereign states through the proper channels of international 
conduct. In other words, it is the total product or net policy 
of the relations of one state toward another through the ex- 
pression of the tact or skill of its accredited agents in accord- 
ance with legal procedure, international customs, traditions 
and usages.” The prime aim of the diplomacy of any state 
is to promote the security, unity and prosperity of its people. 

The term American is employed throughout this study in 
the narrow and colloquial sense, pertaining to the United 
States of America. There has been, and still is, a belief in 
Europe and in Asia that American diplomacy is not to be 
compared with European diplomacy, on the ground that the 
diplomats of America are decidedly inferior to those of 
Europe. 

Yet from the earliest days of the United States, she has 
not been without diplomats of admitted distinction. Edwin 
A. Grosvenor tells the following story of Benjamin Franklin, 
“one of the ablest diplomats of the 18th century” and ‘“‘the 
first exponent of American diplomacy.” It is found in a 
description of a banquet at which the British Ambassador, 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Franklin, the 
American envoy, were present. Each was to offer a toast and 
then speak in line with the sentiment he had proposed. With 
national pride, the British Ambassador gave: “Great Britain, 
the Sun, whose rays encircle and vivify the earth.” The 
French Minister, swelling with a sentiment as loyal, gave: 
“France, the Moon, whose beneficent beams reach the nations 
even in darkness and make their dreariness Beautiful.” Then 
the simple American diplomat proposed: “George Wash- 


2The term diplomacy seems to remain in a primitive state and needs further 
development. George Young in his Diplomacy, Old and New (London, 1931), p. 28, 
says: “Diplomacy and diplomatic service remain in bondage and in Egyptian dark- 
ness.” Charles Hayward, in his “What is Diplomacy?” (London, 1916), pp. 7, 17, 
maintains that diplomacy still survives in the most disgracefully primitive conditions 
of the darkest ages of ignorance. 
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ington, the Joshua who commanded the Sun and the Moon 
to stand still, and they both obeyed him.” 

The recognition of American independence by the Nether- 
lands was a memorable achievement of American diplomacy 
and was largely due to the efforts of John Adams. As Pro- 
fessor Channing says: “Seldom in the history of diplomacy 
have negotiations, begun in doubtful circumstances, been 
crowned with greater success.”” Even the American historian 
admits that “it is impossible not to be struck with the skill and 
hardihood that marked the American Negotiations.”* When 
judging the comparative merits of the diplomacy of different 
nations, it is necessary to take into account the various elements 
which enter into the formulation and execution of national 
policies regarding international affairs. It is an undeniable 
fact that the foreign policy of a state depends very much on 
the domestic policies of that state; for foreign policy is the 
result of the internal development of a given society, and a 
given state, acting under definite historical conditions and 
adopting toward another state or states the line of conduct 
dictated by its own best interests. Consequently, it should be 
noted that the distinctive structure of American Government 
exercises a definite influence upon the character of the foreign 
policy of the United States. Moreover, American traditions, 
psychology, and the economic and cultural bases of its society 
are not similar to those of any other nation or country in 
Europe or in Asia. George W. Wickersham asserts that 
“., the foreign policy of any nation is the resultant of varied 
forces. Economic conditions, commercial rivalries, dynastic 
ambitions and special issues arising from time to time de- 
termine a nation’s attitude toward other states.’” 

John W. Davis, in discussing the fundamental factors of 


3Edwin A. Grosvenor, “American Diplomacy,” in American Historical Association, 
Annual Report (Washington, 1898), 291-292. 

4Ibid., 293-294. 

5George W. Wickersham, “Political Factors in American Diplomacy” in Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. XI, No. 1 (October, 1932), 21. 
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American diplomacy, maintains substantially the same idea as 
Wickersham, but gives to it a slightly different expression: 
“History, tradition, political structure, geographical location, 
commercial interests; all these, to say nothing of the ambi- 
tions of statesmen and the exigencies of the moment, go to 
the making of a foreign policy.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


From the time of Benjamin Franklin, American diplomacy 
was characterized by entire frankness and straightforward- 
ness. This constituted a step forward in doing away with 
secret diplomacy. Early American diplomacy was epitomized 
in the instructions given to John Jay when he was sent abroad 
on an important mission by President Washington. The Sec- 
retary of State wrote: “It is the President’s wish that the 
characteristics of an American Minister should be marked 
on the one hand by a firmness against improper compliances, 
and on the other hand by sincerity, candor and prudence, 
and by a horror of finesse and chicanery.” 

Numerous examples could be given to show that frankness 
and directness have been conspicuous in the subsequent diplo- 
matic history of the United States. For instance, J. B. Moore 
says: “As it was in the beginning, so American diplomacy has 
in the main continued to be, a simple, direct and open 
diplomacy, the example of which has had much to do with 
shaping the development of modern methods.’” 

Similarly, Steward L. Woodford in discussing the con- 
duct of foreign affairs of the United States says that “in 
conformity with the traditional diplomacy of the United 
States, when the American Minister reached Spain he was 


®Davis, “The Permanent Bases of American Foreign Policy,” in Foreign Affairs, 
X, No. 1 (October, 1931), 1. 

TJohn W. Foster, article entitled “American Diplomacy” in Encyclopedia Americana, 
I, 512. 

8John Bassett Moore, American Diplomacy, Its Spirit and Achievements (New 
York, 1905), 255-256. 
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absolutely direct and frank in his dealings.’ In evaluating 
the services of John Adams, Judge Chamberlain was per- 
haps justified in stating that Adams’ “path went straight to 
its object, and his movements in it were simple and direct.” 

The essential difference between European and Ameri- 
can diplomacy may be very briefly stated as follows: Euro- 
pean diplomacy tends to be secret, involved, circuitous, and 
conservative; American diplomacy seems to be open, simple, 
direct, and progressive. This difference arises from a variety 
of causes, prominent among them being the wide control 
over foreign relations exercised by the Senate, the highly- 
protected geographical situation of the United States, the 
abundance of basic natural resources, the absence of far-flung 
colonial possessions and of hostile neighboring states, and 
unparalleled freedom of action in international affairs result- 
ing from an advantageous physical situation. : 




















INTERNATIONAL LAW AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 





The United States, in its comparatively brief existence as 
a nation, has exercised a great influence in molding inter- 
national law and has done much to raise the standard of 
diplomatic practice. Thus, John Bassett Moore, in his con- 
cluding chapter of his American Diplomacy, among other 


things says:” 









American Diplomacy was also employed in the advancement of the prin- 
ciple of legality. American statesmen sought to regulate the relations of 
nations by law, not only as a measure for the protection of the weak against 
the aggression of the strong but also as the only means of assuring the peace 
of the world. 













The United States has favored the theory that international 
law should be a guiding principle of international conduct, 






*°Grosvenor, op. cit., 295. 
1Tbid., 295-296. 

John Bassett Moore, The Principles of American Diplomacy (Washington, Lon- 
don, 1918), 423-424. 
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and that it should also be a safeguard of world peace. Sec- 
retary Hull, the chief delegate to the Buenos Aires Con- 
ference (1936), particularly and emphatically said:” 


International law has been in large measure flouted. It should be 
reestablished, revitalized and strengthened by general demand. International 
law protects the peace and security of nations, and so safe-guards them against 
maintaining great armaments and wasting their substance in continual readi- 
ness for war. ... Armies and navies are no permanent substitute. Abandon- 
ment of the rule of law would not only leave small or unarmed states at the 
mercy of the reckless and powerful, but would hopelessly undermine all 
international order. 


From the beginning of its existence, the United States 
favored free commerce and neutral rights in time of war. 
As early as 1780, when England was at war with the United 
States, France and the Netherlands, Benjamin Franklin en- 
thusiastically supported the principle of “free ships make 
free goods,” advanced by the States comprising the “Armed 
Neutrality.”” 

On June 3, 1780, he wrote to Morris maintaining the theory 
of “free ships make free goods.’ 

On October 5, 1780, the Congress of the United States 
passed a resolution to the same effect.” 

These resolutions of the Congress of the United States were 
transmitted by John Adams to the Netherlands with the 
request that they be forwarded to Denmark, Russia, and 
Sweden, and that the United States be admitted as a party 
to the confederacy entitled to its benefits and rights and sub- 
jected to its duties.” 





20. §. Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XV (December 5, 1936), 440. 

History of the Armed Neutrality (London, 1892); James Brown Scott, The 
Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 (New York, 1918); and John N. Tetona, 
Considérations sur les Réciproques des Puissances Neutres sur Mer Avec les Principes 
du Droit de Guerre en Général (Copenhagen, 1805). 

14Francis Wharton, The Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United 
States (6 Vols., Washington, 1889), III, 761. 
15Wharton, op. cit., IV, 80-81. 
\6[bid., IV, 274-275. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND ARMED NEUTRALITY 


Without regard to the effectiveness of the armed neutrality, 
it is evident that the spirit of American foreign policy from 
its very beginning favored the principle that “free ships make 
free goods.” That principle is the basis of the present-day 
law of neutrality. Applied by the United States through- 
out the War of 1812, it was recognized by being embodied 
in the Declaration of Paris of 1856. 

This declaration consisted of four important rules: 

|. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the ex- 
ception of contraband of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective; 
that is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to 
prevent access to the coast of the enemy.” 

All of these except the first had long been advocated by 
the United States and even the first had been incorporated 
in its treaty with Prussia in 1785. Especially the fourth rule 
of the Paris Declaration, which virtually asserted that there 
can be no blockade by mere declaration, was greatly influ- 
enced by principle and practice of the War of 1812. During 
the American Civil War, the Federal Government actually 
made its blockade of the southern ports effective. 


PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS 


The United States has long advocated the pacific settlement 
of international controversies. The Jay Treaty of 1794 with 
the British Empire was the first American treaty of arbitra- 
tion. The treaty with Spain in 1795 also contained provi- 
sions for arbitration and conciliation. During the two genera- 
tions which followed the War of 1812, nearly all disputes, 


17Quoted in John Bassett Moore, Digest of International Law (8 Vols., Washing- 
ton, 1906), VII, 562. 
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with very few exceptions, were settled by peaceful means. 
In that period, the United States established many commis- 
sions and tribunals of arbitration. After the Civil War, the 
United States submitted the Alabama claims with Great 
Britain to an arbitration tribunal which met at Geneva in 
1871. It was quite proper, therefore, for President McKinley 
to state, in his Inaugural Address on March 4, 1897, that 


arbitration” 


has been recognized as the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout 
our entire national history—the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the world the glorious 
example of reason and peace ... an example certain to be followed by 


others. . .. 


A spirit of equity and fair dealing has generally marked 
the conduct of American foreign policy. The Claims Com- 
missions with Venezuela, Haiti and Mexico might be cited 
as illustrations. —Though the Washington Government has 
been occasionally misled by some unwise statesmen and diplo- 
mats, it has not hesitated, when fully possessed of the iron 
logic of facts, to rectify any injuries inflicted upon friéndly 
nations by means of international commissions or courts. The 
Alaska Boundary Tribunal of 1903 1urnished us an example 
of judicial settlement of disputes among nations by reference 
to a special court agreed upon “ad hoc.” 

In 1908-11, Mr. Root, Secretary of State, made nearly 
twenty treaties which refer to the Hague Permanent Court 
of Arbitration problems of a legal nature or relating to the 
interpretation of treaties, provided they do not affect vital 
interests and independence or national honor. In 1911, 
President Taft framed treaties with both Great Britain and 
France concerning arbitration of all questions in dispute justi- 
fiable in their nature, to which was coupled a Commission 
of Inquiry provision. Though these treaties unfortunately 
did not gain the consent of the Senate of the United States 





18James D. Richardson (ed.), 4 Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (20 Vols., New York, 1897-1927), XTII, 6242. 
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and were not ratified, yet the idea of arbitration and of Com- 
missions of Inquiry has been favored by many American 
authorities on international affairs. In 1913-14, Mr. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, drew up more than thirty treaties based 
on a peace plan which referred all matters in dispute to Com- 
missions of Inquiry, and additions to this group of treaties 
were made by Secretary Kellogg. The Washington Govern- 
ment approved the selection of an American member of the 
Commission of Inquiry of the League of Nations in the Sino- 
Japanese Dispute. 

The international policy of the United States concerning 
arbitration and conciliation is summarized in an abstract of 
the provision of law declaring the international policy of the 
United States enacted by the 64th Congress on August 29, 
1916.” 

Therefore, it was in keeping with this record for Secretary 
Hull, in his address at the Buenos Aires Conference on De- 
cember 5, 1936, definitely to declare the diplomacy of his 
Government is that “we reject a war as a method of settling 
international disputes and favor such methods as conference, 
conciliation and arbitration.” 

In spite of a genuine passion for an advocacy of the pacific 
settlement of international disputes by American statesmen 
and diplomats, and the echoes of the American people against 
war, it cannot be said that the United States has a perfect 
record as a “pacific nation.” Of course, it is true that her 
record on the whole is perhaps less aggressive than other 
nations, European or Asiatic, and that in recent years she has 
become so self-sufficient as to be in a better position to afford 
to advocate the pacific settlement of international differences 
and to declare against war as an instrument of national 
policy.” Bat the fact remains that she has fought twice with 


19Department of State, Statutes at Large of the United States, XXXIX (64th 


Congress), 618-9. 
2°U. S. Department of State, Press Releases, Vol. XV (December 5, 1936), 435. 
21). T. Shotwell, War as an Instrument of National Policy (New York, 1929), and 


The Pact of Paris (New York, 1928). 
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Great Britain,” once with Mexico,” once with Spain“ and 
as an associated power in the World War.” In addition, in 
the name of self-defense or self-preservation or protection of 
her nationals, the United States has used an armed force 
against foreign governments in the following instances: 
Amelia Island (1812), Spanish Florida (1817), Cuba (1823- 
1906), Porto Rico (1824), Falkland (1831), Sumatra (1832), 
Fiji Islands (1840 and 1858), Samoa (1840-41 and 1888), 
Island of Johanna (1851), Japan (1853, 1854, 1863, 1864 
and 1868), China (1854, 1856, 1859, 1900), Egypt (1858 and 
1882), Uruguay (1855 and 1868), Kisembo, Africa (1860), 
Formosa (1867), Korea (1871, 1888 and 1894) Omoa, Hon- 
duras (1873), Honolulu (1874), Mexico (1876), Haiti 
(1888), Navassa Island (1891), Chile (1891), Hawaii 
(1893), Brazil (1893), Nicaragua (1895, 1899 and 1910), 
Samoa (1899), Dominican Republic (1903 and 1904), Hon- 
duras (1907 and 1910-11).” 


MOTIVATIONS OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


In regard to the motivation of American diplomacy, it is 
a fact that the protection of the interests of Americans at home 
and abroad has been a cardinal principle of American policy 
from the administration of George Washington to that of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The conception of national interest 
in diplomacy is not peculiarly American. Under the present 
system of States, the fundamental reason for the existence of 
governmental machinery is the furtherance of national in- 
terests, whether internally or externally. It is axiomatic, 


22Samuel F. Bemis, 4 Diplomatic History of the United States (New York, 1936), 
46-64; 159-176. 

23John H. Latane, A History of American Diplomacy (New York, 1927), 260-283. 

*4I bid., 498-516; cf. also 432-450. 

*5Ibid., 579-596. 

26This list is based on U. S. Department of State, Right to Protect Citizens in 
Foreign Countries by Landing Forces (3rd rev. ed., Washington, 1934), originally a 
memorandum of the Solicitor for the Department of State written in 1912 and revised 
in 1933. Cf. Dana G. Munro, The United States and the Carribbean Area (Boston, 
1934). 
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therefore, that each State should have due regard for its 
national interests in the conduct of foreign relations.” States 
may have different methods of attaining this end on account 
of their difference in geographical positions, histories, psy- 
chologies, traditions, economies, political systems, and other 
factors. Policies of various States may be either in harmony 
or in conflict with those of others. Occasionally, when the 
policies of one State are in close harmony with those of an- 
other, there may arise the feeling that one or the other of these 
policies is altruistic since it is to the advantage of the sec- 
ond State. Actually, of course, altruism plays a negligible 
part in foreign policies. The so-called altruistic State is mere- 
ly serving her own interests in a way that happens to be 
profitable to the second State. When this principle is applied 
to the United States, it is discovered that American national 
interest centers upon two fundamental points—the promo- 
tion of trade interests and the protection of its territory. Hav- 
ing reached her goal, her so-called “Manifest Destiny,” the 
United States has acquired a high degree of economic self- 
sufficiency. Since the acquisition of the Philippine Islands, 
she has almost reached the point of maximum territorial ex- 
pansion. She is now perhaps the most satisfied and the most 
stabilized nation in the world. Without any territorial am- 
bitions for the time being, the primary concern of the United 
States in foreign relations is the promotion of trade interests. 
In regard to her geographical situation, the United States 
is continental in character. Alone on a great continent, sep- 
arated by wide oceans on the east and west, by a friendly 
neighbor on the north, and by weak neighbors in the south, 
the vital concern of the United States is the protection of 
her borders, dependencies, and sea routes. Consequently, she 
needs a large navy for the protection of her first line of na- 
tional defense. The Monroe Doctrine, which has become a 
traditional and physically unchallengeable American foreign 


“Charles A. Beard, The Idea of National Interests—An Analytical Study in 
American Foreign Policy (New York, 1934), passim. 
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policy, requires the United States to maintain a strong navy. 
President Andrew Jackson, on March 4, 1837, in explaining 
why he wanted to maintain a big navy, wisely pointed out:* 


No nation, however, desirous of peace, can hope to escape occasional 
collisions with other powers, and the soundest dictates of policy require that 
we should place ourselves in a position to assert our rights if a resort to force 
should ever become necessary. Our local situation, our long line of sea 
coast, indented by numerous bays, with deep rivers opening into the interior, 
as well as our extensive and still increasing commerce, point to the Navy as 
our national means of defense. 


From President Washington to President Harding, all the 
American Presidents considered it absolutely necessary “to 
maintain the navy sufficient to support the national policies 
and commerce, and to guard the continental and overseas 
possessions of the United States.”” The Trammell-Vinson 
Act of March 27, 1934, authorized the American Govern- 
ment to build its navy up to the limit prescribed by the Wash- 
ington and London Naval Treaties of 1922 and 1930 re- 
spectively.” President Roosevelt’s billién dollar program for - 
national defense in 1936-37 was the largest peacetime defense 
bill in American history. Moreover, estimates of naval ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year, 1938, amount to $563,996,359. 


AMERICA’S MORAL SUPERIORITY 


It has been pointed out that American economic interests 
and national security are the two pivots or determining factors 
in American diplomacy. However, another factor which 
should not be overlooked when one tries to analyze Ameri- 
can policy is that, rightly or wrongly, the Americans are al- 


28Navy Department, American Naval Policy as Outlined in Messages of the 
Presidents of the United States, from 1790 to 1924 (Washington, 1924), 7. This 
work was originally edited by Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, in 1897. The extracts from 1894 to 1924 were added by the Navy Department. 
In the Preface of this book, it is stated that “it expresses in concrete form the policy 
which the Navy Department is following.” 

29Ibid., A Table of “U. S. Naval Policy” annexed therein. 

This act is H.R. 6604 or Public No. 135 in The Statutes at Large of the United 
States, Vol. 48, Art. I (Washington, 1934), 503. 
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leged to have a sense of moral superiority. In discussing this 
question, a certain writer is of the opinion that the Ameri- 
can people have two beliefs: (i) that they are “blessed with 
an inherent moral superiority over the other citizens of the 
globe”; and (ii) that the United States lays herself “open 
to being harmed, or tricked, or evilly entangled’ by com- 
ing into contact with foreign nations. The American people 
may forget what they have done to some Latin-American 
countries, may disregard their wars with foreign States and 
their annexations of alien territory, but they still maintain 
that they have a high sense of international morality which 
is based on their sense of “right and justice.”®” In 1899, Presi- 
dent McKinley, in attempting to justify the American 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands stated: “... They came 
to us as a gift from God,—there was nothing left for us to 
do but to use them all, and to educate the Filipinos, and. to 
uplift and civilize and christianize them... .”” 

In 1917, when the United States declared war against Ger- 
many, President Wilson referred to the United States as the 
champion of mankind.“ In many other instances, phrases 
such as “humanity, justice and righteousness,” “democracy 
is the best form of government,” “in this Great Republic, 
the people enjoy liberty and to the greatest extent,” can be 
found. 

Another factor which has a very important bearing in 
United States diplomacy is that practically every international 
engagement (there are some exceptions, such as executive 
agreements, etc.) requires the approval of two-thirds of the 
Senate, a body whose members represent the sentiments of 
the people of the Union. Therefore the President or his ac- 
credited agents are limited in their negotiating power. They 


31Paul Scott Mower, Our Foreign Affairs—A Study in National Interest and the 
New Diplomacy (New York, 1924), 20. 

82. bid., 29. 

33Charles S. Olcott, Life of William McKinley (2 Vols., Boston, New York, 1916), 


II, 190-191. 
34Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd (ed.), The Public Papers of Woodrow 


Wilson (New York, London, 1925-1927), III, 16, 22. 
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cannot utilize this power to fulfil their personal ambitions 
or fortunes nor can they conclude a treaty which is purely 
altruistic or too aggressive. They may have some high ideals 
and good political philosophy, but they can hardly set their 
ideals above the national interest and security of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION IN AMERICA 


Public opinion, which is “an expression of dominant con- 
viction backed by an intention to give effect to it,” also enacts 
a role in American diplomacy.” 

At times, public opinion “is a collective psychosis, but, 
instead of being aroused or influenced by emotional motives, 
it is a conscious one, built up freely and founded upon fact.’”™ 
It is conceivable that “under the scientific aspect of the crea- 
tion of a public opinion by propaganda,” propaganda has 
gained ground in international affairs. It sometimes takes 
place in the form of slogans. For instance, during the World 
War, an outcry in the United States was “Make the World 
Safe for Democracy.” Another example is “Be American 
and Buy American,” as it has been so frequently advocated 
by certain newspapers. Since this country is a democratic 
country, public opinion has a free place in the international 
dealings of America, and it may offer tentative policies or 
even attack the governmental attitude toward world prob- 
lems. The guarantee of free speech by the American Con- 
stitution makes the press free to attack foreign policies of the 
Government, with which it does not agree. Sometimes the 
press, regardless of the significance and the consequence of 
certain news, prints practically everything without realizing 
what effects it produces on international affairs. For example, 
the New York Times, one of the outstanding dailies in the 
United States, uses on its masthead the slogan: “All the news 
that’s fit to print.” Whenever there is a problem of an inter- 


John W. Defoe, “Public Opinion as a Factor in Government,” in Quincy Wright 
(ed.), Public Opinion and World Politics (Chicago, 1933), 7. 

36Jules A. Serwein, “The Molders of Public Opinion,” in Wright, op. cit., 90. 

37Edgar Stern-Rubart, “The Methods of Political Propaganda,” ibid., 112, 
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national nature, newspapers and periodicals often express 
their opinion of it, no matter whether their view coincides or 
diverges from the view expressed by the American Govern- 
ment. In many cases, responsible American officials do not 
ignore their voice. Radios and motion pictures are so widely 
used in this country as instruments in interpreting the news 
of the world that their influence on the minds of responsible 
American officials should not be overlooked. Elihu Root, 
rightly recognized that public opinion should occupy an im- 
portant place in the determination of foreign policy or the 
conduct of foreign relations.” 














GENERAL EXECUTION OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 






Bearing these objectives and various factors in mind, the 
execution of American diplomacy is indicated in the follow- 
ing general ways. 

1. The United States recognizes that every nation has the 
right to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence. 
However, this right neither implies the right nor justifies 
the act of the State to protect itself or to conserve its existence 
by the commission of unlawful acts against innocent States.” 

2. The United States, as it has been expressed by Secretary 
Hull, recognizes “the right of all nations to handle their 
affairs in any way they choose, and this quite irrespective 
of the fact that their way may be different from our way, 
or even repugnant to our ideas.”” In other words, he ad- 
vocates the principle that every nation has the right of in- 
dependence in the sense that it has a right to the pursuit of 
happiness and that it is free to develop itself without inter- 
ference or control from other States, provided that in so doing 
it does not interfere with or violate the rights of other States. 
The internal sovereignty of the United States was fixed by 




















38Elihu Root, “Public Opinion and Foreign Policy,” in Foreign Affairs, Vol. IX, No. 
2, special suppl. (January, 1931), iii, vii. 

39Cf. Chinese Exclusion Case, 130 U.S.C.A., 581, 606, 607; Regina vs. Dudley, 
15 Cox’s Criminal Case, Queen’s Bench Division, 273, 624-634. 
49The Washington Post and the New York Times, December 6, 1936. 
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the Declaration of Independence as a “free, sovereign, and 
independent state.”” The Treaty of Paris of 1783 recognized 
the right of independence.” 

3. The Government of the United States holds that every 
nation is in law and in the eyes of the law the equal of every 
nation belonging to the family of nations, and that all nations 
have the right to claim, and according to the Declaration of 
Independence, “to assume, among the Powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God entitle them.’ 

4. The United States recognizes the principle that every 
nation is entitled by the law of nations to have her rights 
respected and protected by all other nations, because right 
and duty are correlative, the right of one imposes a duty on 
the others.“ 

5. The United States has advocated the policy of arbitra- 
tion. President Coolidge expressed it in his Annual Message 
to Congress (1923) :™ 


By example and by treaty we have advocated arbitration. For nearly 
twenty-five years we have been a member of the Hague Tribunal, and have 
long sought the creation of a permanent world court of justice. I favor the 
establishment of such a court intended to include the whole world. 


6. Finally, as a “have” nation, world peace would serve 
the best interests of the United States. Thus, as an initiator 
of the Pact of Paris (1928), she renounced “war as an in- 
strument of national policy,” and advocated that international 
controversies “only be sought by pacific means and be the 
result of a peaceful and orderly process” and agreed “that 
the settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be... shall always 
be sought by pacific means.” 





41The external sovereignty, or freedom from interference by other foreign States, 
is illustrated in Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, Ch. Il, paragraphs 20, 21, 
and is also clearly shown in F. S. Seward to Evarts, Dec. 11, 1879, in U. S. For. Rels. 
(1880), 194-195. 
42Cf, Antelope, 10 Wheaton, 66, 122; Louis Case, 2 Dodson, 210, 243-245. 
43Cf, The United States vs. Arjona, 120 U.S.C.A., 479-487. 
44Richardson, op. cit., XVIII, 9341. 








The New Scholasticism 


ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J., M.A. 


HUS did Rabelais deride and mock the learned dis- 
cussions of the scholastic philosophers of his century :’ 


In a blind corner, I met four very hot at it, and ready to go to Logger- 
heads. I asked what was the cause of the stir and the ado, the mighty coil 
and pother they made? And I heard that for four live-long days, those over- 
wise Roisters had been at it ding-dong, disputing on three deep, more than 
Metaphysical Propositions, promising themselves mountains of gold by solv- 
ing them. The first was concerning a He-asse’s shadow: the second, of the 
smoke of a lanthorn; and the third of a Goat’s hair, whether it were Wool 


or no? 
DECADENT SCHOLASTICISM 


The men he had in mind were masters indeed of a Scholas- 
ticism that had fallen on evil days.* The Black Death, the 
exhaustion of philosophical vitality, and the many movements 
of the Renaissance and Reformation had brought the Queen 
Science, once ruler and mistress of the Schoolmen and the 
universities, to disgrace and, ultimately, exile. From that time 
on Scholasticism seemed doomed to oblivion, dead as the 
astrology of the Babylonians or the mystic lore of Pythagoras. 
Even the philosophical movement of the sixteenth century, 
under really capable men like Suarez or Vittoria, was a 
temporary resuscitation of the dead rather than a genuine 
rebirth. Still, for generations, the philosophy of the Schools 
clung on. The medieval science that had been the companion 
of its heyday was first doubted, then disproved, and finally 
discarded by the most enlightened minds of Europe. But the 
scholastics, like men of a faith at bay, closed their eyes to the 
new learning, stuck their fingers in their ears and continued 
proclaiming the four elements and the concentric spheres of 


1John O'Neill, Cosmology (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1923), p. 265. 
2Joseph Rickaby, S.J., Scholasticism (Dodge, New York, 1908), pp. 64-73. 
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the Ptolemaic system.’ We hear of Aristotelians who even 
refused to look through a telescope, preferring to read their 
astronomy in the books of the ancients rather than in the open 
heavens themselves.‘ Again, despite the growing mass of 
chemical demonstrations, the scholastics continued to teach 
the four elements and the four qualities, some even maintain- 
ing all through the seventeenth century the levity of air and 
of fire.” But it was a dwindling heritage they were defend- 
ing, and they were forced, grudgingly, to drop their hoary 
theories one by one. By the nineteenth century cosmological 
discussions were absent or quite curtailed in the pages of scho- 
lastic manuals. And in philosophy proper, in the more recon- 
dite questions of cognition and existence, Cartesianism and its 
multiple progeny were everywhere victorious among the 
learned. These are indeed dreary centuries to the student of 
scholastic philosophy, for from the end of the sixteenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century there is hardly a single 
great name or a single great book. There had been a rather 
indiscriminate salvaging from the wreckage of the great sys- 
tems of the earlier Scholasticism. ‘The terminism of Occam 
—which became in practice almost a pure nominalism—lived 
on in compendiums and in compendiums of compendiums. 
The verbiage of the rival schools and of the decadence was 
saved to be parroted by mediocre professors and students who 
thought to solve problems with canonized phrases. And so in 
the very seminaries, where Scholasticism often still lurked as 
a ragged handmaid of theology, its study became a mere learn- 
ing of terminology not unmixed with unfortunate borrowings 
from Descartes and from Christian Wolff.° By 1800 Scholas- 
ticism was dead. 


8O’Neill, op. cit. p. 271. Bruni speaks of the “great refusal” of Scholasticism 
during this period. Gerado Bruni, Progressive Scholasticism (Herder, St. Louis, 
1929), p. 7. 

4M. DeWulf, Scholasticism Old and New (Gill, Dublin, 1907), p. 150. 

5O’Neill, op. cit., p. 271. 

®“As a result of this sterile period came a reaction against scholastic philosophy 
itself, and a time when it was scarcely to be found in Catholic Seminaries. .. . What 
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And so out of these centuries of obscurantism and super- 
ficiality came the tradition that Scholasticism was little more 
than “the fables of the philosophers,” monkish jargon in- 
vented to relate and organize the impossible dogmas of the 
Roman Church, or the philosophizing of grammarians whose 
one concern was to construct “a rigid, complete, and certain 
logical pattern.’”” This tradition was found even in quarters 
where sympathy for the old learning would still be expected. 
Newman, just after his conversion, found in Rome that 
neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas was in favor there.’ In 
France, Monsignor d’Hulst was bitterly attacked by the 
Bishop of Orleans when he wrote an exposition of Scholas- 
ticism as “the Christian philosophy.’”” Cardinal Wiseman 
told ‘““W. G. Ward that it had once occurred to him to ‘look 
into the crabbed and abstruse system of Scholasticism,’ but 
he had done no more about it.’””* Many of the best minds of 
the Church and those most in touch with contemporary diffi- 


then had taken the place of Scholasticism in Catholic Seminaries? ‘Fragments from 
Descartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Balmés, Rosmini . . . a sort of eclecticism not very 
deep, or systematic or strong.” Maisie Ward, Insurrection versus Resurrection 
(Sheed & Ward, London, 1937), p. 24. 

The Institutiones Philosophicae of A. Noget-Lacoudre, written precisely for 
seminaries and published at Paris in 1844, presents a conservative example of such 
eclecticism. In the Pars Critica it discusses the methods of various systems, among 
them the “methodus scholastica.” Although he begins tolerantly: “Non existimandum 
est omnes auctores qui scholastici vocantur rationis usum abjecisse, ut illegitimae 
auctoritatis dogmata amplecterentur (we must not think that all the authors who are 
called scholastics rejected the use of reason to embrace the dogmas of an illegitimate 
authority), still he goes on to say that in this method of authority the old scholastics 
erred and were corrected by Descartes and Bacon! He adds that there are con- 
temporary philosophers who are restoring the “debitum honorem” to Scholasticism. 
Foremost among these he lists Rosmini! 

The Cartesian influence seems also apparent in these manuals in their preoccupa- 
tion with ideas as opposed to judgments. 

'Clifford Barrett, “Looking Backward to Account for Man’s present,’ The New 
York Times Book Review, February 27, 1938, p. 4. I have chosen to quote this 
review of Adler’s What Man Has Made of Man to indicate that such views still exist. 

8Maisie Ward, Insurrection versus Resurrection, p. 25. 

*Ibid., p. 26. 

Maisie Ward, The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition (Sheed & Ward, London, 


1934), p. 375. 
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culties turned to the building of new philosophies, hoping to 
rebut rationalism by a complete disparagement of reason.” 


MODERN REVIVAL 


Let us now turn over rapidly the pages of history and come 
upon our own time in one of those series of significant 
flashes which the movies have made familiar to us all. T. S. 
Eliot we find saying that the most powerful force in contem- 
porary philosophy is Jacques Maritain. Maritain—a strict 
Thomist, a thorough-going scholastic! We hear the Presi- 
dent of one of America’s foremost universities urging the 
modern world to put itself to school to Aquinas. Erich 
Przywara, a profound exponent of modified Thomism, is 
listened to with enthusiasm by an international congress of 
philosophers at Prague. Maritain lectures at Michigan; De- 
Wulf at Harvard; Gilson appears as the Gifford Lecturer at 
Aberdeen. Shifting to the Continent, we find Louvain fa- 
mous for science and Scholasticism. 

The contrasting pictures which these flashes present is start- 
ling indeed. Are these the lineal descendants of the men who 
fled from the telescope of Galileo lest their Aristotelian 
heaven crack under its scrutiny? Can these be the protag- 
onists of the obscurantists who smashed Descartes with a 
phrase and Kant with a syllogism who shut themselves up in 
a walled city far from the front line of intellectual strife? 

Yes, the tradition of three centuries and more has been 
broken. It had seemed that only the coursing of time was 
needed to wash away the sediment of Scholasticism, and be- 
hold, it is full born again, vigorous, progressive in the midst 
of the contemporary scene. 

This phenomenon can be traced to two general lines of 
development, one within the Church, a part of the larger 
renaissance of the Catholic intellect, the other outside the 





11Cf, André Bremond, “France,” The Modern Schoolman, May, 1933, p. 82. 
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Church and growing from many different sources and for 
many different reasons. 


CATHOLIC RENAISSANCE 


It can be said that by the time of the Napoleonic era the 
intelligent and alert members of the Church and especially 
of the clergy realized that little nourishment could be got 
from the intellectual gruel which was all that was left of the 
philosophia perennis. On the other hand, they were definitely 
aware of the intellectual pressure Catholicity and Christianity 
were facing from without. The foundations of faith were 
being swept away by the German criticism of reason; mate- 
rialism was destroying the substance of the faith in the matter 
of the soul, God, and the moral law. The Catholic intellec- 
tuals and leaders felt the urgent need of some answer to these 
attacks. The majority of them did not look to Scholasticism 
with any hope. “... There was at that time (in the first half 
of the nineteenth century) no remnant of the pre-Cartesian 
scholastic philosophy.” At this time, then, and under the 
urgency of this need, De Lamennais elaborated his Fideism, 
Bonald his Traditionalism, Gatry, Rosmini, and Ubaghs their 
Ontologisms. All this ferment did have a powerful influence 
on Catholic thought. Various forms of these systems were 
taken up in seminaries and hailed as the needed rational basis 
for Catholic faith. As a Catholic movement, however, these 
systems, though the product of earnest and, often enough, 
brilliant men, were not destined for long life.” The Church 
had no liking for systems that disparaged human reason, even 
though this disparagement were made in favor of faith.“ Yet, 
despite Papal condemnation, varieties of Ontologism lived 
on, and there are still alive men who have had ontologists for 
teachers. 


12André Bremond, op. cit., p. 82. 

13°Ce ne furent la que les épisodes sans lendemain,” Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, c. 1491. 

14Cf. quotation from Goyau, Insurrection versus Resurrection, pp. 25-26. 
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But it was not in these unbalanced and sporadic attempts 
to construct a philosophy to fit the needs of the day that sal- 
vation for the intellect of the Church was to be sought. Truth 
could not be saved at the expense of truth: doctrine that 
falsely analyzed the nature of mind could never give a true 
analysis or justification of faith. Fortunately, then, among 
the Catholic leaders of the time there were others who 
divined that there was a true and profound answer in the old 
scholastics if they could only reach it. This movement did 
not have at the outset the brilliant minds that we find in 
Traditionalism and Ontologism, though in Italy at least there 
seems to have been some attempt to merge a Neo-Thomism 
with the thought of De Lamennais and Rosmini. Still, this 
conviction led quite capable men to the study of Scholasticism 
and, most important of all, to the direct study of the masters 
of older centuries. Pioneers they were, and so their equip- 
ment was poor, their progress slow, and their results not 
always correct. It is no criticism of these early men to say 
that often enough they did not understand the authors they 
studied, that they grasped the profundities of Scholasticism 
in a stiff and unbalanced way. 

In Italy there were several groups. There was the group 
at Rome, Taparelli, Liberatore, and Gioachino Pecci, the 
Leo XIII to be. At Naples a whole Thomistic movement 
existed in the person of SanSeverino who applied himself for 
years to the direct study of St. Thomas. At Bologna the Jes- 
uit Cornoldi had established an Academy of St. Thomas. 
Through the published works of these groups and their re- 
views (especially La Civilta Cattolica founded at the middle 
of the century), a propaganda for Thomism was carried on 
among the Catholic intellectuals of Italy. All these move- 
ments and men were drawn together and given assurance of 
permanency when one of their number ascended the throne 
of Peter as Leo XIII. Cornoldi was summoned to Rome; an 





15Cf. Pietro Pirri, “Italy,” The Modern Schoolman, May, 1933, p. 75. 
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Academy of St. Thomas was there founded. The reform of 
Catholic philosophical studies was planned and promulgated 
throughout the Catholic world by the famous Aeterni Patris. 
“We earnestly exhort you all,” the Pope wrote to the Catholic 
leadets of the world, “. . . to restore the golden wisdom of 
St. Thomas and propagate it far and wide to the best of your 
power.””® Désiré Mercier, a young professor at Malines, was 
called to Rome to receive instructions from Cornoldi for his 
task of establishing Scholasticism at the University of Lou- 
vain, the home but a few years before, of the Ontologism of 
Ubaghs.” From these two centers, Rome and Louvain, the 
new Thomistic movement began to influence the whole Cath- 
olic world and spread gradually to the rest of Europe, merg- 
ing with similar movements in Spain and, especially, in 
Germany.” 


NON-CATHOLIC SYMPATHY 


And without the household of the Faith there has been in 
more recent years a preparation of mind—one is inclined to 
say a providential preparation of mind—for a sympathetic 
reception of scholastic philosophy. In the first hopes of 
modern science men felt that they had no need for knowledge 
beyond this, and, in the freedom from authority which the 
Reformation had given them, they discarded and destroyed 
at will what still clung on of the medieval heritage. But time 
is a great teacher both of men and of nations, and the brilliant 
dawn of Positivism, when Comte could see science not as par- 
allel to but as superseding theology and philosophy, and when 
Huxley could hold that science alone offered worth-while 
knowledge, soon faded. Science could not fulfil its promises; 
the sphinx of nature still yielded riddling answers that could 
not satisfy man’s inmost nature. The reaction showed itself 


16Q’Neill, op. cit., p. 273. 
IIbid., p. 76. 

18] have been forced by limitation of space to omit Kleutgen and other independent 
workers in various countries. The Italian group is important because it made a 
movement of independent efforts. 
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in many forms of which I shall mention but two. Those who 
were thorough-going scientists began to dabble with a sort of 
Platonic speculation that seemed able to satisfy the soul with- 
cut interfering with the supremacy of science. Whitehead 
and Alexander and Haldane are of this type. The result of 
this sort of thing—as far as our immediate interest goes—was 
a conviction that men needed something besides science and 
that pure Positivism would not work, indeed had actually 
failed. ‘They were ready to listen, at least, to some other sort 
of solution. 

On the other hand, men whose literary training or natural 
temperament made them impatient of science and turned 
them away from it, began to evolve a humanism that would 
replace man in the center of things, breaking the chains of 
determinism which had been forged for him by nineteenth- 
century science. Of this sort were Babbitt and More, and 
the French leaders whom they followed.” 

Thus consolidated and established within the Church by 
Papal action and fostered by a changing mentality without, 
Neo-Thomism has spread throughout the world of thought 
and is now recognized as the Catholic philosophy par excel- 
lence. Its role of eminent philosophers is long and impres- 
sive. One need only recall such names as Maréchal, Gilson, 
Maritain, Garrigou-Lagrange, Boyer, Sertillanges, Przy- 
wara, to realize that the scholastic movement in 1938 has no 
lack of first-rate minds. And a steady stream of important 
books has long been pouring from European presses. We can 
mention, as examples, the two called by Christopher Dawson 
the profoundest contributions of Neo-Scholasticism: La Point 
de départ de la métaphysique of Joseph Maréchal and 
L’Intellectualisme de S. Thomas of Pére Rousselot. These 
works bear the stamp of original genius, yet are worked out 
within the framework of a common tradition. 


19For a comparison of this Humanism with Scholasticism, cf. Louis J. A. Mercier, 
The Challenge of Humanism (Oxford University Press, New York, 1933). 
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THE AMERICAN SCENE 







There is neither need nor space to enlarge further on the 
vitality of Scholasticism as a movement in present-day 
thought. By its works is it known. But if we narrow our 
view somewhat and, as is of more direct interest to us, con- 
sider only the American scene, we can hardly be so confident 
or so enthusiastic. Some few years ago Father John F. Mc- 
Cormick wrote in a symposium in the Modern Schoolman: 
“Our record of achievement in the neo-scholastic movement 
could hardly be thought of as founding a valid claim to part 
in this symposium.’” That statement remains substantially 
true today. Despite the fact that thousands of college stu- 
dents in the United States have passed through courses in 
scholastic philosophy, we have not produced a single out- 
standing scholastic thinker among the laity. Despite the nu- 
merous seminaries in which Scholasticism is, of course, the 
basic study for two or three years, we have not produced a 
single outstanding scholastic thinker among the clergy. And 
our list of publications in this field contains not one title of 
outstanding merit.” We are barely able to support two rather 
modest reviews, the New Scholasticism and the Modern 
Schoolman. I have put the situation baldly and bluntly, but 
not in pessimism or in a spirit of carping. We shall make 
no progress so long as we are afraid to face the facts. The 
fact is that the scholastic revival is yet to come in the United 
States. 

The rest of this short discussion I shall devote to a brief 
essay towards an ideology of Neo-Scholasticism with special 
reference to America. 

The first great realization, it seems, must be that philosophy 
is a science in its own right, that it has an integrity, an autono- 
mous nature that all other disciplines, even theology, must 









































2°John F. McCormick, “America,” The Modern Schoolman, May, 1933, p. 95. 
21] am inclined to except the really excellent and original work of Professor 
Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1937). 
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recognize. Now there are three fields from which this in- 
tegrity suffers trespass: apologetics, theology, and science. 


PHILOSOPHY AND APOLOGETICS 


We can easily understand how the first promoters of the 
scholastic revival looked upon the renewed philosophy pri- 
marily as an instrument for combating the errors of the day, 
that is, as an apologetical weapon. The defenders of theologi- 
cal truth and of the Christian tradition were hard put to it 
to find a rational defense of their position, and on all sides 
these earnest and zealous men saw the university world, and 
especially the youth of Europe, being estranged from the 
Church. To save the youth, therefore, from the errors of 
the age—this they almost universally proposed in their pref- 
aces and introductions.” 

Yet, though we can understand such a state of mind, we 
must emphatically oppose the identification of philosophy 
with apologetics. Philosophy aims at the discovery and 
understanding of the truth; the erection of a harmonious 
system of reason, balanced in itself, loyal to one norm—the 
demands of reality. That philosophy be properly promoted, 
this truth must be loved and sought in and for itself. 

But to look to philosophy for apologetic weapons alone 
is to destroy the integrity of the science. One becomes pre- 
occupied not with a just and careful exposition of truth, but 
with the discovery of positions which contemporary ad- 
versaries will not or cannot attack. Truths that are not im- 
mediately useful for the controversy of the moment are passed 
over, omitted, relegated to footnotes and scholia. The form 
of philosophy is thus forced into the mold of the times, is 
not cast from the face of reality but, negatively, from the face 
of error. 

When the apologetical approach prevails, the textbooks 


22For example, cf. the opening pages (ixff.) of the “Proemium,” in Cornoldi’s 
Institutiones Speculativae (Bologna, 1878). 
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become little more than a set of answers or a compilation 
of ad hominem arguments. This was the weakness in the 
school of Maria-Laach and is partly responsible for its wan- 
ing influence today. Its philosophical world-view was dic- 
tated by “apologetic necessities,” and, as these necessities 
change with the times, the corresponding philosophical con- 
struction is seen to have been short-sighted. We cannot rise 
to our full stature as philosophers until we reject this exclu- 
sively apologetical view. Rightly has Erich Przywara 
written :” 

Our settled conviction is this: The future of neo-scholasticism, if it 
would indeed approach the realization of its high purpose, must consecrate 
its energies not to a short-lived time-serving apologetic but rather to the 
study and cultivation of the classic tradition (Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, 
Thomas) reduced and unified into a philosophical system and method which 
will embrace every point of view universally and positively and, by all means, 
critically. 


Besides being fatal to the integrity of philosophy itself, 
this “short-lived” apologetical approach defeats its own pur- 
pose. I am not, as is evident, denying that apologetics is 
itself a legitimate art and a necessary one. But if it is allowed 
to dominate our philosophy it will destroy that philosophy 
and, by so doing, may suffer irreparable harm itself.“ The 
best apologetic is surely the convincing and sincere exposi- 
tion of the truth, painstakingly examined and pursued despite 
difficulties and obscurities. If our apologists would be heard, 
they must let our philosophers establish themselves in the 
learned world as thinkers and lovers of wisdom of the genu- 
ine stamp. Unless we do so establish ourselves, that view will 


*3Erich Przywara, “Germany,” The Modern Schoolman, May, 1933, p. 92. 

*4After the first draft of this paper was completed the article “Our Colleges: Is 
Knowledge Well Ordered?” America, March 12, 1938, p. 536, by Professor Anton 
C. Pegis of Fordham University appeared. An excellent presentation of the evils of 
Apologeticism will be found there. I find myself in substantial agreement with 
Professor Pegis on this point. Cf., also America, June 4, 1938, under “Correspondence,” 
p. 209. 
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prevail, fatal alike to philosophy and Catholic apologetics, 
which Mercier describes in the following words:” 


The idea is widely entertained that the Catholic savant is a soldier in the 
service of his faith, and that, in his hands, science can be nothing but a 
weapon for the defense of his Credo. In the eyes of many he would seem to 
be always under the bolt of a threatened excommunication, or shackled by 
troublesome dogmas; and to remain faithful to his religion he must appar- 
ently renounce all disinterested attachment to the sciences and all free 
cultivation of them. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY 


There is also often a tendency among scholastics, if not in 
theory at least in practice, to revert to the spirit of those 
men who, because of the all-sufficiency of theology, saw no 
need of philosophy and felt no need to cultivate it. Not an 
uncommon attitude and one that will probably always find 
adherents among the truly pious. Indeed, there has always 
been a party of holy obscurantists who would have Faith, 
by redundancy, supply for all the levels of knowledge. These 
are the men to whom theological rationalizing seems touched 
by impiety; literary studies appear dilettanteism; and art, 
outside the chapel, sensuality. Good men they generally are, 
well-intentioned but not so clear-eyed. For clearer vision 
is in men like St. Thomas and Newman, who saw theology 
at the head of a troop of full-formed sciences, not as the sole 
mistress of the mind. 

Non-Catholic philosophers at large seem to hold this view 
of Scholasticism. Speaking of Ventura (whom he identifies 
as a scholastic) Ueberweg wrote years ago: “Holding that 
philosophy was but a deduction from revelation [italics 
mine] he asserted that the ultimate criterion of truth lay in 
that authority.”” This Ueberweg called “the fundamental 


*=DeWulf, op. cit., p. 268. 
26Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg, History of Philosophy (Scribner's, New York, 1884), 


Vol. Il, p. 511. 
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idea of Scholasticism.” His view is still prevalent. A few 
years ago I carried on correspondence with a well-known 
newspaper man, a commentator on university affairs, with 
reference to his use of the word, Scholasticism. ‘To him— 
he wrote in substance—any system was scholastic which began 
with fixed truths. The Scholasticism of Hutchins began with 
truths self-evident to reason; Catholic Scholasticism began 
with truths evident by revelation! 

Against this narrowness within and this prejudice with- 
out, we must again assert the integrity of philosophical 
science. 

Philosophy is not a matter of authority; by its very nature 
it is a matter of reason. It cannot solve its problems with one 
eye cocked on the needs of theology. It must be loyal to 
the evidence within its own order. It must resist the pres- 
sure—not of theology but of theologians. Theologians would 
like philosophy to work out proofs from reason for its own 
use; instead, true philosophy finds itself forced at times to 
multiply problems for the theologian. Here again the spirit 
of St. Thomas, that devotion to truth, that firm conviction 
of the fundamental agreement of all reality under the unity 
of God, must be followed. It was St. Thomas who asserted 
that philosophy could not establish the temporal creation of 
the world, and this at a time when such an assertion seemed 
to many Catholics like a betrayal into the hands of the Aver- 
rhoists. Sed magis amica veritas. 

Philosophy is not a mere preparation for theology, a mere 
furnishing of the arms and weapons to be used by the theo- 
logian. Theology does depend on it and borrow from it. It 
is necessary for the handling of dogma and the approach to 
revelation. But, “handmaid” though it be in this sense, 
philosophy is a distinct science, worth while in its own right, 
with its own methods and its own conclusions which theology 
cannot touch. An autonomous philosophy is necessary to the 
balanced totality of culture. 

Certainly theology is a negative norm for philosophy as 
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it is for all sciences and for all human knowledge. When 
philosophy asserts itself beyond its own field, theology can 
correct it, as it corrects the theologizing biologist or the 
mystic physicist. This demands a right subordination not 
an assimilation of philosophy to theology. One of the great 
advances of the thirteenth century was its clear conception 
of the nature of philosophy and theology; that gain must not 
be lost.” 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


The early leaders of Neo-Scholasticism, especially those 
at Louvain, showed a readiness, indeed an eagerness, for a 
rapprochement with physical science. Thus, DeWulf wrote: 
“That is exactly the reason why the wedding of philosophy 
to the sciences is not merely one of the striking features of 
the present scholastic revival, but even the principal aim of 
the promoters and pioneers of the movement.”” They had 
read well the fatal story of the scientific intransigeance of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century scholastics and were 
determined that Neo-Scholasticism should not crack on this 
rock at least. They would have all they could get of modern 
science and certainly the best of it. Father Rickaby in the 
heyday of Victorian science wrote: “The hope of scholas- 
ticism, as a philosophy for the future seems to rest on its 
alliance with Physical Science.”” O’Neill writing more re- 
cently in the full spirit of the Louvain school introduced the 
first volume of his Cosmology with these optimistic words: 





27This position is quite compatible witn that of Professor Gilson: “Thus I call 
Christian every philosophy which, although keeping the two orders formally distinct 
[italics mine], nevertheless considers the Christian revelation as an indispensable 
auxiliary to reason.” “The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy” (Scribner’s, 1936), p. 37. 
Revelation is an “indispensable moral support” (p. 41) to philosophers; revelation is 
needed for the effective constitution of philosophy not as a part of its intrinsic or 
formal constitution. Through the former it indirectly affects the latter. Still, “a 
owes all its truth to its rationality and to nothing other than its 


true philosophy .. . 
I am objecting not to the compenetration of philosophy and 


rationality” (p. 40). 
theology but to their confusion. 
82DeWulf, op. cit., p. 204. 

22S cholasticism, p. 100. 
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“A second volume will be published to prove that the re- 
sumption of Aristotelian Scholasticism has resulted in a 
Scholastic Cosmology which is more in accordance with 
the assured results of modern science and modern philosophy 
than any of its contemporary rivals.” 

Much can be said for such an attitude. At least it is open- 
minded and progressive. It recognizes that philosophy must 
be alive to all the movements in the world of thought; that 
it must be ever busy reinterpreting itself to fit the scientific 
mentality of the time; that it must apply its principles to 
physical science, borrow therefrom examples, data, and even, 
in some fields, explanations. The two fields of philosophy 
and science, though distinct, can enrich and fecundate one 
another. A precious deal of nonsense will be left unsaid 
if philosophers and scientists understand each other. 

Yet, there is a danger that we may miss that other lesson 
written across the history of medieval Scholasticism. A 
philosophy that ties itself too closely to a given state of 
scientific development thereby dates itself. It becomes the 
philosophy of an age or period, not of all time, perennis. The 
“mushroom-hypotheses” of science spring up and die too 
rapidly for metaphysics to find in them abiding support. 
Scholastics must not be too ready to merge their metaphysics 
with the conclusions of science, no matter how favorable an 
opportunity may seem to offer itself. We can prudently re- 
member that, if science cannot attack metaphysical prin- 
ciples, neither can it yield proofs for them. If we attempt 
to found our freedom of the will on the indeterminacy of 
subatomic matter, we are laying up future scorn for our teach- 
ing. Metaphysics is quite independent of physical science; 
it draws from it neither principles nor their proof; much 
less is it a mere summation or synthesis of scientific knowl- 
edge. Thus, there is, again, an integrity in philosophy that 
the most up-to-date science cannot violate. Professor Adler 


89P. vii. 
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has well written: “The changing content of the positive 
sciences can never alter a single philosophical truth.”™ Meta- 
physics is foot-loose and free as well from the changing 
theories of science as from the vagaries of scientists. 

Caution is recommended the more strongly as the positivis- 
tic faith of a former generation is already fading, and men 
are resting less firmly on the findings of science. We assert 
with confidence that the future of Neo-Scholasticism does 
not depend so much on its alliance with physical science, 
much less on its subservience to science, but rather on loyalty 
to its own integrity as a science of higher truths, a science 
that Aristotle called theology because it was knowledge be- 
fitting gods, and Thomas called true wisdom, sapientia, be- 
cause it searched out the ultimate elements of reality, the 
causas rerum. 


TASKS AHEAD 


Once we have become convinced and conscious of the 
integrity of philosophical science there still remain many 
other tasks. First we must apply ourselves to a purification 
of tradition. I have mentioned above that many things were 
salvaged in the ruin of Scholasticism and passed on as part 
of the decadent tradition. Other elements were borrowed 
as for instance a preoccupation with “ideas” and a tendency 
to Platonism from Descartes and over-rationalism from 
Wolff. These elements must be recognized as foreign to 
Scholasticism, weighed for their true worth and rejected if 
they cannot be reconciled with genuine Scholasticism. Leo 
XIII wrote:* 


But to the end that a supposititious doctrine be not imbibed instead of the 
true, .. . take care that the wisdom of Thomas be drunk in from his own 
fountains, or at least from those streams which, in the certain and unanimous 
opinion of learned men, may be said to flow thence still uncontaminated and 





81Mortimer J. Adler, What Man Has Made of Man (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1937), p. 133. 
82Rickaby, op. cit., p. 89. 
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undefiled; but from streams that are said thence to flow, but really are 
swollen with foreign and unwholesome contributions, take care to keep your 


young students’ minds away. 


It is essential that we cultivate the genuine scholastic tradi- 
tion as it stems from Plato, Aristotle, Augustine, and Thomas, 
and not as it has come through the decadence. This later 
form of Scholasticism is still found in many textbooks. Our 
first need is direct contact with the great minds of the 
tradition.” Close study of Thomas—historical scholarship— 
is a prerequisite. “A pioneer and founder of neo-thomism 
will not in all things remain a Thomist, but he must begin 
with being a Thomist.”” This is not merely a question either 
of reaching a purer Scholasticism. Here arises, too, the 
difference, of taking second-hand thought instead of the 
thought of genius hot from the anvil of conception. The 
expression of philosophical truth is closer to poetry than to 
science. Just as great poems must be read in their own text 
and not in a summary, so great philosophy should be read 
in the original and not in a précis. Compendiums of philoso- 
phy are often distortions of philosophy :* 


Dialectic is the source both of advances in philosophical knowledge and of 
the multiple repetition of errors. It is a subtle technique, mastered only by 


83] use “tradition” here in quite a special sense. If we simply limit to philosophy 
what Ross Hoffman says of tradition we shall have a fair notion of it. “Sometimes 
we employ the term [tradition] loosely to mean some unverified tale out of the past, 
as if it were synonymous with legend; but more often we use it as Mr. Roosevelt 
did a few years ago when he announced his intention to break with tradition, mean- 
ing very sensibly that he would abandon methods of government action which no 
longer met public needs. Such a use of the word is, of course, perfectly proper, but 
it does not exhaust the full meaning. For tradition designates not only established 
and inherited custom, but also the sum of truth, or knowledge, or doctrine, which 
human beings receive from their ancestors. All historical knowledge, the whole body 
of remembered experience and wisdom that is given over (traditus) by one genera- 
tion to another, is tradition in the fullest sense.” Tradition and Progress (Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1938), p. 1. I might further quote the apt remark of Mercier: “But 
respect for tradition is no indication of servility of mind but rather one of elementary 
prudence.” A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy, Paul Kegan (London, 1919), 
Vol. I, p. 31. 

4Rickaby, op. cit., p. 92. 

35Adler, op. cit., p. 237. 
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a few. . . . Science is always at work even in the absence of great scientists. 
This is not true of philosophy. Here the many, lacking either great or 
distinctive dialectical skill, do little more than repeat old errors or old 
truths. And the errors are easier to repeat than the truths. 


But if we are to study the great tradition in the purity of 
the original writings, we are not to rest here:” 

It is a mistake to think that you have in Thomism a comfortable house 
replete with every modern philosophical convenience, so that one has only to 
understand what St. Thomas said to answer any modern difficulty. St. 
Thomas was not raised up to save posterity the trouble of thinking for them- 
selves. His philosophy is a starting-point; and more than a starting-point; 
it will take you a long way; but you may have to continue the journey by 


yourself. 


From being a pure Thomism, established in the conscious 
strength of its own integrity and adequately understood, this 
philosophy will progress into a free Thomism that can and 
will face the world of research and the world of thought 
with arms open wide to every new aspect of truth and every 
new advance. “We pronounce that every wise saying, no 
matter who said it, every useful discovery or contrivance, no 
matter who discovered it, is to be willingly and gratefully 
taken up.”” Thus did Leo XIII write down the device and 
legend of free Thomism in his great charter of clerical study. 
But this keynote had already been struck by St. Thomas 
when he calmly—in the midst of heated controversy—wrote 
Aristotle into his Summa and took from Avicenna, Aver- 
rhoes, and Avicebron “every wise saying,” though the party 
of holy obscurantism was for exorcising Aristotle from the 
West because he was the gift of the infidel Arabs and the 
father of the Averrhoists. 

Thomism can achieve this new synthesis, this reduction of 
philosophies to philosophy, this exorcising of the sectarian 
spirit, this new “Aufklarung,” precisely because it is true. 





36]. Rickaby, S.J., dn Old Man’s Jottings (Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1925), 


p. 67. 
*TRickaby, Scholasticism, p. 88. 
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For it is not an a-prioristic fabrication fitted like a straight 
jacket on nature that holds it immobile, an intellectual tour 
de force like Spinoza’s geometrical metaphysic, admirable 
but dead. Rather it is a flexible robe fitted flowingly about 
the form of nature, responsive to every movement of the liv- 
ing reality beneath it:* 


Formal materialism [Adler’s name for Scholasticism], though it is 
renewing its ancient and medieval vigor, has still many obstacles to overcome 
and victories to win if it is to produce a modern Aufkldrung. ... It must do 
justice to the insight of positivism with respect to science, but avoid its blind- 
ness with respect to theology. ... I have no doubt that philosophy will reach 
a new fruition, healing thereby the disharmonies and blemishes of modern 
times. 


. AMERICAN NEO-THOMISM 
The brevity of this survey will not permit a detailed ex- 


amination of the practical tasks that lie ahead of American 
Neo-Thomism. Yet, they must be mentioned at least. Cer- 


tainly it is an immediate deduction from what has been 
maintained throughout this article to say with Father Mc- 


9939 


Cormick “that our great need is scholarship.” ‘This means 
a need of great men, and, therefore, the duty on our colleges 
of discovering and providing for such men. 

Moreover scholastics must work out a new and modern 
style of presentation. I do not mean merely that the thesis 
form should be abandoned. There are those who are con- 
vinced it should; indeed, it was never a part of the tradition, 
being borrowed probably from Wolff something over a cen- 
tury ago. Nor do I merely mean that Latin as an instru- 
men of teaching and writing should be abandoned. It rather 
seems that it should. Not only is this position recommended 
by reflection, but the experience of the Institute at Louvain“ 
and the difficulties commonly experienced in seminaries as 


38Adler, op. cit., p. 244. 
39Op. cit., p. 97. 
“DeWulf, op. cit., p. 296. Cf. also pp. 171-181. 
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well as the barbarous adaptations of scholastic Latin found 
in English manuals bear it out. Of course, Latin and Greek 
should be retained as instruments of study for St. Thomas 
and Aristotle. I mean that in a larger way a definite style 
of clear, idiomatic, and cultivated English must be developed, 
a style capable of accuracy and distinction, avoiding jargon 
yet retaining precision.” Maritain has said somewhere that 
to develop such a terminology and style in the modern lan- 
guages is one of the primary tasks of present-day Thomism. 

This scholarship, versed in the treasures of the ancients 
as well as of the moderns and presenting itself in a style that 
does justice to these treasures while appealing to the cul- 
tivated mind, will inevitably show long-desired results in the 
teaching of Scholasticism. In the seminaries the study of 
Scholasticism will cease to be little more than memory work, 
the memorizing of definitions and terminology; in the col- 
leges it will cease to be rote memory of course matter from 
which the intellectual core has been removed lest it burden 


the overtaxed minds of the collegians. 

“Tf one turns from prophecy for the moment to survey 
the contemporary scene, one is forced to realize that the 
whole story is tragi-comedy and that the tragic accent dom- 


9942 


inates the present.” While this comment of Adler does not 
lack foundation, still our outlook is not and cannot be pes- 
simistic. We have maintained that the future of American 
Neo-Thomism lies before it, not that there will be no future. 

There are many encouraging signs: the growing interest 
in translations of more advanced philosophical books; the 
demand for more courses in Scholasticism; the work of the 
Institute of Medieval Studies at Toronto (the influence of 
its young graduates is being decidedly felt in their teaching 
posts in American colleges), of the Catholic University, of 
Marquette University, of St. Louis University, and of many 


41Cf, Rickaby, op. cit., p. 78 (especially the footnote). 
42Adler, op. cit., p. 242. 
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other universities in the country; the advent of non-Catholic 
scholars like Adler, but above all the growing dissatisfac- 
tion and eagerness among the younger generation of educa- 
ted Catholics, both in colleges and in seminaries. It was the 
enthusiastic youth of the Middle Ages, following their teach- 
ers from university to university and even, on occasion, into 
exile, that made the universities and created the astonishing 
renaissance of thought in the thirteenth century. The future 
of Scholasticism lies with our youth. 


HUMANISTIC BASE 


And more than the future of Scholasticism. No great cul- 
ture will be produced without the fusion of a strong philoso- 
phy with a humanistic base. Scholasticism—a Scholasticism 
such as I have described—is necessary for the production of 
that genuine Catholic culture which has been the labored 
effort of the Christian centuries but has never yet been pro- 
duced. “The full possibilities of a Catholic society will 
never be discovered until there shall appear one which pos- 
sesses both an educated clergy and an educated laity. Such 
a society has never yet existed.”” 

And more yet than this: whether the Church, the living 
custodian not only of revelation but of all the wealth of the 
Christian ages is ever again to influence and dominate the 
intellectual culture of the West and of the world (for, in 
these our days, the cultures of the world are moving rapidly 
towards a fusion into World Culture) seems to depend in 
large measure on the success of Scholasticism. “Upon Scholas- 
ticism, to all appearances, so at least the popes have thought, 
depends in large measure the hope of the Roman Catholic 
Church ever recovering the ascendancy which she has lost 


over the intellect of mankind.’ Bernhard Jansen has main- 
48Quoted from Christopher Hollis by W. J. McGucken, S.J., in The Catholic Way 


in Education (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934), p. 37. 
44Rickaby, op. cit., p. 102. 
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tained that the vitality of Scholasticism is historically related 
as a fixed function to the prosperity of the Papacy: “Starke 
der Scholasttkh und Héhe des Papsttums, Schwache der 
Scholastik und Fallen des Papsttums stehen in Proportion.” 

If Scholasticism marches to victory in America it will carry 
with it as well not only the banners of the highest human 
culture, of humanism, but of Catholicity in the fullest sense 
of its pregnant name. 


Aaa at oiler 





SAufstiege zur Metaphysik (Herder, Freiburg, 1933), p. 240. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest a 
distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


EDUCATION 


Tue Jesuir Cope or Liperat Epucation. By Allan P. Farrell, S.J., 
Ph.D. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xviii, +78. 


$4.75. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE JESUITS IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
New Spain. By Jerome V. Jacobsen, S.J. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. Pp. xiv, 292. $3.00. 


Both of these books are notable additions to Jesuitica; American Jesuit 
scholarship may well be proud of them. Both are scholarly, well written, 
adequately documented, the fruit of long and arduous research in primary 
sources. Further, both authors were fortunate in their publishers; typo- 
graphically, the books are beyond reproach. 

Father Farrell’s study deals with the development and scope of the Jesuit 
educational code, the Ratio Studiorum. He divides his work into three 
parts. The first covers the period from the foundation of the first Jesuit 
college at Messina in 1548 and ends with the year 1584 when the Jesuit 
authorities decided to draw up an official Ratio for their far-flung group of 
colleges which had grown with such astounding rapidity in Catholic Europe 
during the first four decades of the Society’s existence. The second deals 
with the codification of materials and includes a detailed study and analysis 
of the three Ratios of 1586, 1591, 1599, together with discriminating evalua- 
tion of the official criticisms submitted by the various provinces. Part Three, 
“Tentative Reconstruction of Materials,” deals with Father Roothaan’s 
Revised Ratio of 1832 and presents an unusual concluding chapter, “The 
Ratio Studiorum and Contemporary Education,” in which the author attempts 
to indicate the perennial values in the Ratio, the contrast between the sanity 
mirrored in this document and the present chaos in American education, and 
finally indicates the direction American Jesuit education should take in the 
future if it is to be true to its ancient traditions. 

The present reviewer believes that this third brief section is the only weak- 
ness in this otherwise excellent study. Naturally, Roothaan’s Revised Ratio 
of 1832 had to be treated in a work dealing with the Jesuit educational code, 
but there seems to be a tendency on the part of the author to be less critical 
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with regard to this document than was manifest in his study of the earlier 
documents. The contrast between the scientific procedure employed by the 
first generation of Jesuits in drawing up the first Ratios, so splendidly adapted 
to their age, their care in investigating existing practice, and the hurried 
fashion in which the Ratio of Father Roothaan was drawn up is nowhere 
stressed. It is true there were no educational giants in the Society in 1832, 
but ought not that point to have been frankly admitted? ‘The fact that no 
General Congregation ever approved the Ratio of 1832 and the further fact 
that no Jesuit institution in the world of the Restored Society ever put into 
practice in entirety the curricular details of this Ratio clearly indicate that it 
was not suited to the modern age. What was valuable in it was the insistence 
on the ancient Jesuit tradition of humanistic and philosophic training; that 
was in the old Ratio and the new one added nothing in emphasis to this 
ancient tradition. The last chapter of this third section is interesting both 
as comment and prophecy but detracts in the mind of the present reviewer 
from the otherwise superb unity of the work. One wonders if prophecy is not 
out of place in this admirable historical study. 

Part One and Part Two of Father Farrell’s work constitute a genuine 
contribution to the history of Renaissance education, particularly to the 
brilliant chapter written by the Society of Jesus. It may be said without fear 
of cavil that there is no work of equal value in any language on the history 
of early Jesuit education. With painstaking research, the author has con- 
sulted all existing sources on this first period of Jesuit educational endeavor ; 
not only the Society of Jesus but Catholic educators generally are his debtors. 
One of the most significant chapters is the one in which is presented the part 
St. Ignatius played in developing the Jesuit system of education. Many 
writers on Jesuit education, including not a few members of the Order, have 
created the impression that St. Ignatius regarded the work of education as of 
distinctly secondary importance; some have even said that it was only with 
great reluctance that he allowed his men to undertake the apostolate of 
teaching. Father Farrell brings forth abundant and conclusive proofs to the 
contrary. Reluctance there was on Ignatius’ part with regard to the opening 
of colleges for externs; but that reluctance did not come from any contempt 
for education; rather it was due to the hard-headed realism of the Saint; he 
did not want to start any projects for whose continued maintenance he foresaw 
no adequate provision. The correspondence cited by Father Farrell, dating 
from 1551, show that St. Ignatius believed even thus early in the history of 
the Society that the chief and most solid results of the Society’s labors would 
come from the instruction of youth in the classroom. Moreover, the first 
men that he sent to Messina, the first college for externs opened by the 
Society, amply testify to his generous interest in what was to be the most 
important work of the Jesuits. Canisius, Nadal, Frusius, Coudret—their 
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names would appear in any list of notable humanists of their day—for the 
General of the Society to have withdrawn them from the wider field of the 
apostolate and to have placed them in classrooms in the obscure provincial 
town of Messina is a clear proof that to him college work was not a matter 
of secondary importance. 

The fascinating story of the development of Jesuit educational policy is 
astonishingly modern and none of its fascination is lost in Father Farrell’s 
narrative. Before the reader’s eyes pass in review the chronicles of those 
sixteenth-century Jesuit colleges during the first-half century of the Society’s 
existence: the first beginnings at Messina, the development at the Roman 
College, the spread to other colleges in Italy, Spain and Portugal. Back of 
all this rapid growth, there is apparent a sage, prudent supervision by the 
central authority in Rome; an evaluation of curricula and methods in the 
different colleges with sensible adaptation to local needs. Step by step one 
sees emerging a definite code of education, suitable to all the Jesuit colleges 
of Europe. Beginning with Father Nadal’s treatise, De studiis Societatis 
Jesu of 1551, Father Farrell shows the contribution of Ledesma with his 
attempt to draft a Ratio; all this crowned by the superb and satisfying analysis 
of the three historic Ratios. Part Two, the detailed analysis of these three 
historic documents, is the most objective study of the Jesuit plan of studies 
that has appeared in any language. It is the only adequate study of the 
little-known Ratio of 1591 that has yet been published. 

Valuable, too, are the photostatic reproductions of original manuscripts 
and the useful appendices containing a list of colleges opened in the lifetime 
of St. Ignatius, discussion of the question of Latin grammars in Jesuit schools, 
and the principle of gratuity in Jesuit education. Last but not least are the 
adequate bibliography and an excellent index. All in all, a distinct contribu- 
tion to the history of education, one worthy to take its place alongside the 
great histories of the Society in the various provinces, still in course of publica- 
tion. Now if the learned editors of the Monumenta Historica Societatis 
Jesu will publish a documentary volume supplementing the Monumenta 
Paedagogica with the complete texts of the three Ratios, the student of 
Jesuit and Renaissance education will be able through the aid of Father 
Farrell’s scholarly work to secure a complete picture of the significance of the 
Jesuit contribution to the fabric of education. 

Father Jacobsen’s monograph on the educational work of the Jesuits in 
sixteenth-century Spain is an interesting and little-known chapter in the 
history of education. The educational labors of the Jesuits in Europe, their 
heroic missionary endeavors in Asia, Europe, and America are common 
property; even their spread of the Gospel in New Spain has had adequate 
chronicling. But the introduction of the Jesuit educational system into 
western North America has received scant attention from scholars and 
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writers. A few years ago, Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton of the Univer- 
sity of California began to stimulate research in this almost virgin field. 
Through his indefatigable efforts, source materials were gathered in 
abundance, and through the inspiration of his contagious enthusiasm for the 
history of the Black Robes in New Spain, scholars were attracted to the 
extraordinary contributions the Jesuits have made to the cultural history of 
western North America. A number of young Jesuit scholars have been 
stimulated by Professor Bolton to study the subject and the present volume 
is one of the first of a contemplated series. Admirably written, showing 
evidence of careful mature scholarship on every page, it has set a mark which 
the succeeding volumes will find difficult to surpass. For this is no dull 
stodgy dissertation but an eminently readable, even colorful, description of 
the first venture of the Jesuit schoolmasters in Mexico, their trials and their 
successes, their importation to the new world of the Christian humanistic 
culture of the old. Any one interested either in western Americana or 
Jesuitica will find this delightful reading. 

Father Jacobsen’s study of Jesuit educational activity in Mexico covers 
the period from the coming of the Jesuits in 1572 to the opening of the 
seventeenth century. It is prefaced by an adequate study of background, 
including a chapter on Jesuit institutions and constitutions, one on the system 
of training Jesuits for their educational and apostolic work, and one on the 
beginnings of education in New Spain in which generous tribute is paid to 
the work of the Jesuits’ predecessors, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Augus- 
tinians. The story of the Jesuit educational foundations in Mexico is an 
amazing one, a story that deserved to be known, and deserved to be written. 
What a jolt this will be to students of the history of education whose main 
source of information on educational progress is limited to Cubberley, 
Monroe and other textbooks that glorify the Colonial beginnings in Massa- 
chusetts in the mid-seventeenth century, utterly unmindful of the number of 
collegiate institutions and the throng of students in despised Latin America 
a full century earlier. Father Jacobsen’s book should be on the must list for 
all complacent souls who have battened on the North-American, Anglo-Saxon 
superiority complex. Here in Mexico in the sixteenth century were colleges 
and universities certainly more in the pattern of Alcala and Salamanca than 
even eighteenth-century Harvard was in the pattern of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Here, too, in Mexico were Jesuit professors who had achieved 
success in Spain, who could have graced professorial chairs in the oldest 
universities of Europe. Here in the Colegio Maximo, for instance, in Mexico 
City, were the same intellectual jousts, theological and philosophical disputa- 
tions, characteristic of the European universities of that time, here, too, the 
display of perfervid oratory at the “Jnicio” of classes, the Latin poems read at 
exhibitions, the plays produced by the students and written by the masters— 
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all these things which had won fame for the Jesuit schools in Europe were 
found here in this new land. That the juventus studiosa composed as it was 
of Spaniards, Creoles, and Indians profited by their training in humanistc 
culture Father Jacobsen’s research amply proves. The brilliant chapter with 
which he concludes his study brings into high relief the truly astounding work 
the Jesuits did through their educational work in bringing to Mexico the 
Christian humanistic culture of the West and the medieval synthesis that is 
known as Scholasticism. In this volume we have a glimpse of the “Epic of 
Greater America,” not merely of an America that was merely provincial, 
whose typical figures are the Pilgrim and the Puritan with their dour 
Calvinistic culture, but of a greater America that includes the Latin strain 
whose types are not only the conquistador but the friar and the black-robed 
Jesuit with their rich heritage of Western civilization and culture that 
antedates the calamitous year of 1517 when the seamless robe of Christianity 
was rent. Too long our schools and colleges have emphasized one side of the 
fabric that makes up America to the neglect of the other. May Dr. Bolton’s 
scholarly, inspiring work continue to bring forth other products like the 
present volume. 

















WituiaM J. McGucken, S.J. 
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SociAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NortTH AMERICAN TRIBES. Edited by Fred 
Eggan. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xvii, 456. $3.00. 






This volume was conceived as an ave atque vale, to A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
on the occasion of his leaving the University of Chicago to accept the chair 
of Social Anthropology at Oxford. It consists of an introduction by Robert 
Redfield, a bibliography of the departing Professor by Ina Corinne Brown, 
and a collection of eight articles written by men who were once students of 
Radcliffe-Brown. In the introduction it is very clearly stated that these 
papers are not to be considered as an exposition or a complete endorsement 
of Radcliffe-Brown’s views; and the writers themselves at times express 
opinions which the Professor would hesitate to admit, if not outrightly deny. 
And yet, one who is at all familiar with the many writings of Radcliffe- 
Brown can hardly read through these articles without seeing a great deal of 
Radcliffe-Brown in them. This observation is not made, however, in a tone 
derogatory to the writers: it is a tribute to the teacher who has been able to 
exert such influence in stimulating his students to research on their own part, 
and to challenge rather than blindly accept the conclusions he has set forth. 

The book itself is subtitled, “Essays in Social Organization, Law, and 
Religion,” and the opening paper by Sol Tax may be looked upon as an intro- 
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duction to the group of five which follow, dealing with the topic of social 
organization. After enumerating some of the questions which still await 
solution by students of social organization, he attempts to clarify the general 
problem by a discussion of systems of kinship terminology. ‘Though limiting 
himself to a section of central California, where both the Omaha and Crow 
types are found among different Indian tribes, he claims that similar illustra- 
tions could be repeated for other areas, and that what can be said for kinship 
in general is applicable also to other problems of social organization. He is of 
the opinion that to explain the various parts of the social structure a general 
theory is required that will take into account not only distributions and 
correlations, but also the everyday facts of life in particular societies. ‘The 
writer then offers some synthesized observations and develops the thesis that 
all elements of social organization are the result of a complex of social or 
psychological forces, or principles, acting in particular social situations and 
tending to create forms of social behavior which, in a small society, may 


crystallize into institutions. 

The five papers which follow are less the exposition of a point of view and 
of a method for solving the propounded problems of social organization, than 
a study of particular groups. Thus, in “The Cheyenne and Arapaho Kinship 
System,” Fred Eggan deals with the nature of the kinship system of these 
tribes, and with the relations of the kinship system to other aspects of the 


social organization. An analysis of the respect and joking relationship of 
these tribes is offered, and the position of their kinship system in the Plains is 
outlined. 

The approach used by J. Gilbert McAllister, in the next paper, ““Kiowa- 
Apache Social Organization,” is similar to that employed by Eggan: a de- 
tailed examination of the kinship system. ‘There is also a carefully worked 
out summary of the social organization of this group, with reference to the 
way the Kiowa-Apache were integrated. 

In the paper which follows, “An Outline of Chiricahua Apache Social 
Organization,’ Morris E. Opler attempts to define and analyze the place of 
the several social units in the total social organization of these Indians. As he 
sees their organization as an exemplification of a structure based primarily 
on kinship, he uses the kinship terminology as a technique for investigating 
the facts of social relations which lie behind the terms themselves. Such a 
procedure, however, has not blinded the writer to the fact that there are 
many aspects of Chiricahua social life which the kinship system leaves 
unexplained, for he devotes the final section of his paper to a consideration of 
the Chiricahua social segments at work. 

In addition to writing the initial paper of the volume, Sol Tax has also 
contributed a study of “The Social Organization of the Fox Indians.” His 
exposition of their Omaha type of kinship system attempts to show that the 
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kinship terminology and behavior patterns are the linguistic and social facets 
of one coherent system. He finds that the bilateral family is the unit in social 
life to which all allegiances are eyentually referred, and the one structure 
linked up with the kinship system. In the light of the material he has 
presented he then discusses possible explanations of the kinship system itself. 

The paper, ‘Eastern Cherokee Social Organization,” by William H. 
Gilbert, Jr., fills a gap in our knowledge of the social organization of the 
southeastern area of the United States. Social units, the kinship system, and 
mechanisms generated for social contacts are some of the general social 
features of which he treats. One essential element of the social system which 
the writer calls “preferential mating” is discussed in detail, in an attempt to 
show how it ties up with the whole social organization and binds it together 
into a structure. 

The preceding paper concludes the group directly treating social organiza 
tion as such; the article which follows is a study in the field of law by John 
H. Provinse, ““The Underlying Sanctions of Plains Indian Culture.” From 
a survey of the literature on the subject, the writer attempts to apply to the 
Plains area a set of categories proposed by Radcliffe-Brown. His investiga- 
tion, however, forces him to the conclusion that the fitting of the ‘social 
control material into the proposed categories does irreparable damage to the 
functional picture of society. 

The volume concludes with a paper on religion, “The Place of Religious 
Revivalism in the Formation of the Intercultural Community on Klamath 
Reservation,” by Philleo Nash. From previous studies the writer had 
formulated an hypothesis about revivalism and early white contact; he now 
presents the material he collected in an effort to test this hypothesis by an 
investigation of a nativistic religious revival on Klamath Reservation which 
took place between 1871-78. As a result of this checking, Nash is led to 
suggest a modification of the hypothesis originally set forth, and he carefully 
rewords it to fit in with the new facts. 

The seven contributors all employ to some extent the set of concepts and 
the method of approach which Radcliffe-Brown has proposed for the scientific 
study of societies. While anthropologists are not in agreement as to the 
value of the professor’s concept of function or of his attempt at scientific 
synthesis, they will welcome this volume as a scholarly collection of essays 
in the field of social anthropology. One of its great merits is that, for the 
most part, description and interpretation are kept separate, thus making the 
material available for other purposes or for other interpretations. 

Each of the writers makes use of a broadly comparative method; the 
development is systematic and clear; and the more difficult points of the 
kinship systems are rendered intelligible by sets of carefully worked out tables. 
The book is a praiseworthy example of the type of research Radcliffe-Brown 
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has been instrumental in stimulating, and is not only a tribute to himself, 
but a credit to the Department of Anthropology at Chicago, and especially to 


the editor for the extreme care taken in its publication. 
Rosert J. SuLLIvAN, S.J. 


YUCATAN BEFORE AND AFTER THE CoNQueEstT. By Friar Diego de Landa. 
Translated with notes by William Gates. Second edition. Baltimore: 


The Maya Society. Pp. xv, 162. 


The Maya Society offers this present publication as a Library Edition of 
the original illuminated issue, which was intended primarily for its own 
members and was printed on Whatman handmade deckle paper. Differing 
only in the paper and in the absence of color on the illustrations, this second 
edition makes available the same text and all cuts at a much more moderate 
cost. Anthropologists in general, and particularly those interested in the 
Middle-American region, will welcome this translation, for it fills a long-felt 


need. The famous Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan was written by the 


Franciscan friar, Diego de Landa, in 1566, but was hidden away in a Spanish 
library for almost 300 years, until it was finally discovered by Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who translated it into French in 1864. While the value and 
importance of this document as a preliminary to the study of the history and 


culture of the Mayas has long been realized, this is the first time it has been 
translated into English. 

Landa is, in one way or another, responsible for the majority of the 
information we now possess on * .s magnificent pre-Columbian civilization. 
For, in addition to the positive data he recorded, his work abounds with 
suggestions and basic “leads” that have pointed the way to modern scholars 
and stimulated them to further research. Present-day Maya specialists 
frankly admit the debt they owe to him, and while conceding that there are 
many problems that still await solution, openly confess that a much heavier 
veil of mystery would surround this highly developed people, were it not for 
his writings. Hence, it is obvious that Gates has rendered a great service 
to specialists as well as those desirous of entering upon Mayan studies, by 
making this valuable work accessible to them in an English translation. 
From it, as he truly observes, “so many ‘places to dig’ appear, that we are 
indeed shown to be now only on the threshold of Maya cultural and historical 
research.” 

As Professor Gates notes, the original manuscript of the Relacion has long 
disappeared, and the only copy we have is a shortened transcript. The 
reviewer is unable to pass absolute judgment on the accuracy of the Pro- 
fessor’s translation, in the absence of the text from which it was made. How- 
ever, Gates’ patient research and long years of study of the early literature 
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on the Mayas may reasonably be taken as a guarantee of its general accuracy. 

The translation has been entitled Yucatan Before and After the Conquest, 
and, while a wealth of material is presented, we can here do little more than 
indicate in summary fashion the general points treated. Landa first gives a 
general description of pre-conquest days and tells of the coming of the 
Spaniards to the country. Then, from his own observations and from his 
questioning of the natives, he records the various features of their culture. 
Practically every aspect of their life is treated, frequently in minute detail. 
He describes their achievements in architecture, as manifested in their imposing 
structures of stone, and tells of their skill in ceramics and sculpture. Details 
of their economic life are also included—their practice of agriculture, manu- 
facture and trade of articles, etc. 

In the field of social culture, there are data on the form of government, 
the stratification of society, the institution of the priesthood, and other items. 
The varied aboriginal religious beliefs and practices, and the festivals and 
ceremonies connected with these, receive rather detailed treatment, and the 
author also supplies an account of many aspects of the moral life of the 
natives. As regards scientific knowledge, of which the Maya had a great 
store, Landa devotes considerable attention to their intricate calendar system, 
their astronomical computations, their writings, etc. The concluding sec- 


tions of the manuscript deal with the natural resources of the country and 
contain much information on the native fauna and flora. Of special interest 
to the general historian is Section XVII which tells of the protection given 
the natives by Landa and the Franciscans against the harshness and cruelty, 
not to say the savagery, of some of the Spanish conquerors. In this courageous 
resistance we have a parallel to that of the famous Dominican, Las Casas. 


b 


To the translation Gates joins several “additional documents,” connected 


with the history of Yucatan in Landa’s time. Worthy of note among these 
are the Xiu family papers and the tax list of 1549, with comments by the 
Professor. Regarding these comments and regarding also certain statements 
in the introduction to the entire work, the reviewer feels compelled to warn 
the reader. It seems very strange that in offering to students this translation 
of a very valuable manuscript by a Catholic writer, Gates should manifest 
such an unsympathetic attitude toward the Spanish prelate. In fact, the 
general tone of the introduction is definitely anti-Catholic. It is to be 
regretted that a work which, in other respects represents a distinct scientific 
contribution and merits approval, had to be tainted with the expression of 
religious prejudice. 

It is true that Landa did destroy a great number of Maya writings and 
other native objects, carried away by his zeal for the conversion of the 
Indians. It is also true that by this action he probably deprived science of 
much valuable information which is now irrevocably lost. Of course, modern 
scholars regret that they have been deprived of these means of reconstructing 
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the Maya past; but those who are fairminded among them also realize that 
the early missionaries looked only for the salvation of souls, and that to them 
the keeping of representations and reminders of false beliefs before the minds 
and eyes of these people constituted a real danger. But, whether or not 
anything can be said in extenuation of Landa’s action, the fact remains that 
Gates is certainly not justified, in a work that purports to be a scientific 
production, in the hostile attitude he has taken against the early missionaries 
and the religion which they brought to the natives. Moreover, in his attack 
he exhibits a deplorably inaccurate knowledge of Catholic institutions and a 
woeful ignorance of the character of the priesthood. 

As regards Landa in particular, Gates claims that “he wrote his great work 
in 1566, certainly as a move to increase his own standing, while his friends 
back in Yucatan were carrying on the campaign for his return, and to estab- 
lish their authority over that of Bishop Toral” (p. 139). Is this interpreta- 
tion fair? What proofs are there to justify it? None, as far as the reviewer 
knows, unless one could consider the biased views of Gates as proof. Of these 
there are several strong expressions, in the comments scattered throughout the 
portions of the book indicated. 

It is, indeed, unfortunate that such a tone found place in this publication. 
Lest it be thought, however, that this criticism is too sweeping, we repeat 
what we said above, -that anthropologists will welcome this translation of 
Landa’s work. It is a first-hand account of the manners and customs of the 
inhabitants of Yucatan as they were at the time of the conquest and is 
indispensable for the study of the early Maya civilization. Thanks are due 
to Gates for his painstaking care in preparing this Library Edition, and we 
recommend it—but with a qualification and a warning. 

Rosert J. SuLLivan, S.J. 


STUDIES IN THE SCIENCE OF SociETy. Presented to Albert Galloway Keller 
in celebration of his completion of thirty years as Professor of the Science 
of Society in Yale University. Edited by George Peter Murdock. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Pp.557. $6.00. 


The late Professor William Graham Sumner, Professor of Sociology at 
Yale University, is known to sociologists as the popularizer of two terms 
that have become convenient slogans for many teachers of social science. 
These are “mores” and the “folkways.” In fact, the two phrases seem to be 
the only stock in trade of some writers on ethics and the moral law. 

It is just thirty years ago that Sumner published the book in which he 


defined folkways as’ 








1Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usage: Manners, Customs, 
Mores and Morals (Boston, 1907), pp. 34, 59. 
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the wildest, most fundamental and most important operations by which the interest 
of men in groups are served; and the process by which folkways are made is the 
chief one to which elementary or group phenomena are due. . . . The mores, on the 
other hand, are the ways of doing things which are current in a society to satisfy 
human needs and desires, together with the faiths, notions, codes, and standards of 
well living which inhere in those ways, having a generic connection with them. 


The book Folkways may well be called the “Golden Bough” on a small 
scale. For what Frazer attempted to do on a gigantic plan by data and 
illustrations from practically all primitive areas of the world, Sumner tried 
on a smaller scale. But both proceed on the same assumption: conscience 
and morals change as do our fashions and modes of speech. 

A distinguished disciple of W. G. Sumner is Professor A. G. Keller, Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Society at Yale. He has edited much of the 
“Nachlass” of his teacher, has assisted in gathering together in two volumes 
of essays what was considered the best of Sumner’s fugitive writings, and has 
published as a testimonial of regard for his teacher, Reminiscences of Wiiliam 
Graham Sumner. 

Now, in turn, the pupil who taught and labored along the path of honored 
guide, is honored with a “Festschrift,” by twenty-six of his own students. 
The volume was presented to him “in celebration of his completion of thirty 
years as Professor of the Science of Society in Yale University.” 

The book is well done. There is a vast amount of highly informative 
data on many aspects of the science of society. Dr. Murdock has contributed 
a lucidly written Preface in which he points out the new leads opened by 
Sumner and Keller in sociological research. To them, writes Dr. Murdock: 


Sociology is a comparative science concerned with human social behaviour wherever 
and whenever recorded, not merely with its manifestations within our own particular 
historical tradition. They regard the cleavage between cultural anthropology and 
sociology as an essentially arbitrary one, and ignore the elaborate rationalizations 
evolved by certain adherents of each discipline to justify their ignorance of, or lack 
of interest in, the other. 


It is very true that they have both made good use of data from cultural 
anthropology and injected life and vigor into the presentation of what often 
became, in the case of many writers, a jejune array of sociological clichés. 
Murdock is even justified in giving the two scholars credit for laying the 
foundation of a new science of society, encompassing both cultural 
anthropology and sociology, and “canceling out their respective defects.” 
There is a tremendous amount of comparative data in the paper by Dr. 
Simmons on “Statistical Correlations in the Science of Society.” This study 
was made to test some of the conclusions of the three-volume work by 
Sumner and Keller on The Science of Society. This work is intended to be 
“a history of the evolution of social life and institutions,” and attempts to 
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show that “our customs, laws, and conventions are the outgrowth of the 
needs, fears, and superstitions of primitive man.” (Readers of Frazer are 
quite familiar with this phraseology. ) 

Years ago Professor Tylor made a somewhat similar investigation of the 
“correlation” of selected culture-traits, especially from the field of social 
organization. His inferences were not always well sustained. Dr. Simmons’ 
statistical tables are much more elaborate and show quite conclusively that 
certain types of habitat, maintenance and economy determine forms of 
political and social organization, as well as the presence or absence of certain 
religious and miscellaneous beliefs and practices. 

In spite of his enormous amount of statistical material, Simmons admits 
that “‘seventy-one tribes are too few to justify placing much reliance upon 
any single statistical coefficient.” 

Dr. Murdock in his “Editorial Preface” makes a distinction between the 
use of the word evolutionary, “which is nearly synonymous with sociological, 
and evolutionist which is associated with the now outmoded unilateral theory 
of Morgan, Tylor, Spencer, and other anthropological and _ sociological 
pioneers.” 

As the unilinear theory of cultural evolution is now definitely scrapped, 
it may cause confusion to reintroduce that unfortunate term—evolutionary. 
We doubt whether the distinction will meet with wide approval from com- 
petent authority. 

Finally, a book with such a vast array of new and well-presented data and 
statistics ought to have an index. 

Avsert Muntscu, §.]J. 


JABO PROVERBS FROM LIBERIA. Maxims in the Life of a Native Tribe. By 
George Herzog, with the assistance of Charles G. Blooah. London: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xiii, 272. $2.50. 


This is a truly scientific treatment of proverbs and sayings which were 
collected from members of the Jabo tribe, township of Nimiah, in Eastern 
Liberia. 

We are in great part indebted for the present collection of proverbs and 
sayings to a Jabo, named Charles G. Blooah, a native of Nimiah. Mr. 
Blooah came to the United States when he was about fifteen years of age, 
and received most of his education here. He was connected with Dr. Edward 
Sapir of the Department of Anthropology at the University of Chicago, for 
a study of the Jabo language. He was taught to write his language 
phonetically and furnished Dr. Sapir with many ethnological manuscripts, 
including as many proverbs as he could recall after his long absence from 
home. A number of these have been already published as “Some Gweabo 
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Proverbs,” by Edward Sapir assisted by Charles G. Blooah in Africa, journal 
of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 

With the departure of Dr. Sapir for Yale University, Mr. Blooah came 
under the influence of George Herzog, at present Research Associate in 
Anthropology, Yale University. ‘Together they visited Nimiah, where they 
spent most of the year 1930, conducting a study of signaling and music for 
the Department of Anthropology of the University of Chicago. 

While proverbs were not the main object of the expedition, no opportunity 
of collecting them was neglected. The circumstances under which a proverb 
was quoted was always recorded, no matter how trivial the occasion. This 
background gives the reader a view of native life, of the manner in which 
proverbs function and are applied and, incidentally, of the native’s attitude 
towards the white man who is temporarily his neighbor. Additional proverbs 
were communicated by Mr. Blooah after returning from Africa, the result 
of his renewed contact with his culture. Moreover, after a year’s renewed 
contact with his language and people, Mr. Blooah offered many corrections 
on the texts he had previously committed to writing. 

The whole collection was finally checked over by Mr. Blooah and gives 
us a work that will prove of abiding interest to all students of African culture. 
JoserpH J. WituiaMs, S.J. 
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Gari-Gari. THE CALL OF THE AFRICAN WILDERNESS. By Hugo Adolf 
Bernatzik. ‘Translated from the German by Vivian Ogilvie. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company. Pp. xviv, 146. $3.50. 







This is a translation of a work published in Vienna, Austria, in 1930. 
During the past year it was translated into English by Vivian Ogilvie, and 
brought out in London, with forty-four of the illustrations omitted. Now 
we have an American edition with a further omission of seventeen pic- 
tures that appeared in the British edition. ‘The text was entirely reset in 
this country, but the pictures were “Printed in England,” as we see from 









illustration 71. 

The blurb on the jacket advertises “116 Illustrations,” the number that 
appeared in the British edition, but a note on page xiii advises us of the 
We are told in the Preface: 







seventeen omissions. 





In 1925 I stood in amazement in a paradise of game on the Abyssinian border and 
for the first time faced hundreds of antelopes feeding peacefully side by side with 
giraffes and not far from buffaloes and crocodiles. The impossible happened: I lost 
my taste for shooting. Before long I was hardly using my gun at all and more and 
more rarely did I disturb the African idyll. I soon found a substitute in photograph- 
ing and filming. How much harder it is to photograph than to shoot every layman 
will understand if he reflects for a moment. 
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There is prevalent a tendency towards the nude that is somewhat repellent. 
Thus, to mention only one passage out of many, at Renk the author is de- 
scribing a group of Dinka who after a term of slavery at Omdurman re- 
turned to their native land: “As soon as they reached home they discarded 
everything Arab along with their clothes and became once more negroes 
pure and undefiled, and so they have remained” (p. 17). 

The blurb of the jacket advertises the author as “an experienced ex- 
plorer, an anthropologist by profession, an expert cameraman and a skilled 
writer.” We fear that in the present case at least he has sacrificed his 
rating as an anthropologist to his skill as an expert cameraman. 

Incidentally, we are told in the course of the narrative, that the title of 


the book, Gari-Gari, is “the greeting of the desert” (p. 105). 
JosepH J. WitutaMs, S.J. 


MarriaGeE AMONG THE YoruBA. By Edward Ward. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America. Pp. 54. 


Our knowledge of various primitive African areas has been enlarged of 
late by excellent ethnographic studies. Some of them are the work of 
missionaries who realize the value of such contributions to sound scholarship. 
At the same time, these publications familiarize those “at home” with the 
difficulties and hardships which the heralds of the Gospel must sometimes 
face in foreign lands. 

The country of the Yoruba is included in and lies to the south of that 
conglomeration of states known as Nigeria, West Africa. It extends over an 
area of approximately 30,000 square miles, and its population at the Census 
of 1921 was 2,113,411. 

Father Edward Ward, who has spent some time in this African mission 
field, has already given evidence of his deep interest in ethnologic pursuits. 
He contributed to Primitive Man (Vol. 1X, No. 4, October, 1936) a study 
on “The Parent-Child Relationship Among the Yoruba.” 

In the present study he gives first-hand information on a subject of 
perennial interest among primitive tribes—marriage and marriage customs. 

In his study, Father Ward describes the method of acquisition of mates, 
marriage by elopement, and marriage by purchase. He also refers to what 
is known as “preferential mating” in his section on “Prescribed Marriages.” 
We learn that the sororate prevails as a permissive rather than a prescribed 
custom. 

In a summary under eight heads the author clearly brings out what is of 
most importance for the anthropologist on this phase of Yoruba culture. 

ALBERT Muntscu, S.J. 
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Sorrow Buitt a Bripce. By Katherine Burton. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 288. $2.50. 


In every century there have been Christian women of Mother Alphonsa’s 
stamp: they are among the glories of the Church. Often their lives were 
hidden, but sometimes, as in the case of Mother Alphonsa—in the world 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop—they have been, fortunately for us, open books. 
General admiration necessarily salutes the work this daughter of Hawthorne 
did for the cancerous poor in the slums of New York and later at Rosary 
Hill, a work which had wide influence in making the American public con- 
scious of a distressing problem and filled a hiatus of too long standing. 
Mother Alphonsa once told a reporter that being a Catholic was her one big 
asset in her work. Only in faith and love of God could strength have been 
gained for it. And from her personal sorrow, from the sorrows of others, 
she built a bridge into the infinite. 

Mrs. Burton has written this biography with enthusiasm. Our only com- 
plaint concerns the manner of its presentation, a semi-fictionized manner 
which, while not disagreeing too violently perhaps with the faraway matter 
of the earlier chapters, in the later chapters puzzles credulity. The reader is 
kept vaguely restless, wondering whether Mother Alphonsa and her relatives 
and friends said the actual sentences accredited to them between inverted 
commas, that is, whether these sentences are quotations from journals, letters 
and recorded conversations or whether they merely follow the sense of what 
may have been said. If, as is probable, it is sometimes one way and sometimes 
the other, an indication to that effect would seem desirable. 

The last half of the book tells of Mother Alphonsa’s work and the 
wonderful development of her character. The early part covers her child- 
hood. We find the Hawthorne family circle at Concord, with Emerson 
brooding over the town “like the American eagle,” in England, where the 
novelist served his country as consul and wrote Our Old Home, and in Italy 
where Catholic life, to which he found himself surprisingly akin, influenced 
him not a little. No doubt the seed of Mother Alphonsa’s own conversion 
was sown in Italy when, as a child, she was blessed by Pio Nono after 
stumbling against him as she played in the Vatican Gardens. However, as 
amused friends were told by her years later, she would have been interested 
in Catholicism much earlier had the prettily tinted Roman Lent cakes not 
been so tasteless. 

Great names crowd one another across the pages: Mr. Thoreau welcoming 
the Hawthornes to their new home at the Wayside; Dr. Holmes coming to 
call with his dog; the Alcotts living next door; Miss Harriet Martineau 
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going to shop in London for “infidel literature’ and not receiving the sym- 
pathy of the new consul; Mrs. Browning at Casa Guidi “pale and ill-looking 
as always, and as always, dynamic”; and in the final section, Brother Dutton 
of Molokai fame, Dr. James J. Walsh, George Cohan and Maurice Francis 
Egan—all who, in one way or another, helped the work of Rosary Hill—and 
the first Superior General of Maryknoll who preached at her funeral Mass 
when, in 1927, God called Mother Alphonsa to Himself. 

The often ill-used epithet inspiring can be honestly applied to this story 
of high heroism and life and death—all that matters to the race of man. 
PauLa KurtTH. 


THE Piace or St. THomas More 1n ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND HiIs- 
TorY. By R. W. Chambers. With a Foreword by Lord Russell of 
Killowen. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. vi, 125. $2.00. 


This small book may at first sight seem to be overpriced; but that im- 
pression disappears quickly on examination. Its binding, printing and 
arrangement of material, together with some interesting illustrations, make 
it a very desirable little volume. When we add that it contains the essence 
of a ripe scholarship on a debated period of England’s history and on the 
most beloved figure of the period, we have said enough to make anyone 
forget completely that first impression. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers has acquired the reputation of being the greatest 
living authority on St. Thomas More. This book gives us a summing up of 
his years of study. It is the extension of a lecture delivered in London before 
the Thomas More Society, a Catholic legal group, and some distinguished 
guests: so Lord Russell of Killowen, the President of the Society, informs 
us in the Foreword. The four chapters and the appendix are crammed with 
facts and evaluations; but, strange as it may seem, there is no crowding. Mr. 
Chambers has a pleasant literary style, bright with humor and allusion; he 
can shake off the dust of scholarship and assume the ease and sparkle of an 
entertaining speaker. 

Addressing lawyers he felt bound to tell them that their fraternity has 
been much more just to the Saint in his trial and condemnation than have 
been the historians. And we are glad to see him demolish the legend of 
doubt which literary historians of the last fifty years have been building with 
reference to More’s authorship of the History of Richard IIT. Mr. Chambers, 
we have heard, is not a Catholic, but he has some sound Catholic ideas about 
the drift of the times. In his closing paragraphs he regards More’s death 
as typical of the struggle between the law of the state and a higher law. He 
calls attention to the difference between James Anthony Froude’s statement 
of what More said on the scaffold and what he is reported actually to have 
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said by eye-witnesses. Froude omits the emphasis placed by More on the 
fact that, although he was the servant of the King, he was the servant, “in 
the first place,” of God. “Yet upon that difference,” concludes Mr. 
Chambers, ““—whether or no we place Divine Law in the last resort above 


the Law of the State—depends the whole future of the world.” 
J. J. Daty, S.J. 


Heart to Heart. A Cardinal Newman Prayerbook. Compiled from his 
writings, by Daniel M. O’Connell, S.J. New York: The America 
Press. Pp. 322. $2.00. 


Father O’Connell has distinguished himself among those who are engaged 
in the laudable project of opening the gold mines of Newman to a larger 
public. The Newman volumes, with their modest titles and old-fashioned 
bindings, fill a large shelf and look forbidding to the casual searcher after 
a “good book.’”’ Moreover, they are classics; and classics, even when they 
are of the lighter kind, and especially when they are Victorian, suffer in 
competition with the new books in their smart bright jackets and their 
illusory promise of novel revelations. Of course, if a book is a classic, we 
know it has something which is perennially new and fresh. And this is 
particularly true of those classics, few in number, which are occupied about 
matters of the soul. Saint Teresa of Avila, Saint Francis of Sales, Rodriguez, 
are still wonderfully new after several centuries. To this class Newman 
belongs. He was a keen watcher on those supernatural heights which for 
all of us remain the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 

Father O’Connell has gone through the prose and verse of the great 
Cardinal and made a collection of the passages in which the thoughts 
address themselves directly to our Heavenly Father and the saints and 
angels. Many of them are spontaneous colloquies, led up to by a series of 
profound reflections on the nature of God and of man. It was a happy 
and original idea to gather together these outpourings of a noble heart into 
a book of prayer. The title is from the motto Newman chose when he was 
raised to the Cardinalate. In choosing it, he wrote from Rome, whither he 
had gone to receive his honor, to one of his Oratorians: “Do you recollect 
in the Vulgate or in A Kempis the words ‘Cor ad cor (cordi?) loquitur’? 
Look into the concordance of the Vulgate, among the books of reference in 
the Library, and find out if there is any such text in Scripture.” I do not 
know what answer he received; but it was a happy choice of motto; and 
a very happy choice for the title of Father O’Connell’s precious little book. 

James J. Daty, S.J. 
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BioLocicaL Time. By P. Lecomte du Noiiy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 177. $2.00. 


If we say that this is a most interesting book we might naturally expect 
the question, “interesting for whom?’ To answer such a question we would 
have to make some distinctions. The book is divided into three more or less 
equal parts and all three parts may not hold the same interest for all types of 
readers. The third part may be too philosophical for the general reading 
public or even for many physicians, while for the dyed-in-the-wool philosopher 
it may not be philosophical enough. Still any disquisition on time must of 
necessity be philosophical. It is in this part particularly that the author brings 
us to one of the main problems of the book, viz., that physical time and 
physiological time are very different things both in reality and in concept. 

In the first two parts however, the treatment of purely biological 
phenomena from a mathematical point of view should be extremely interest- 
ing to the physicians, surgeons, mathematicians, and intelligent laymen. In 
fact it is quite apparent that the author is writing principally for the layman 
for he takes the trouble to explain terms and methods that are quite familiar 
to the scientist. In this respect there is a strong resemblance to the style, 
manner of presentation, etc., of the extremely popular book Man the 
Unknown by Dr. Alexis Carrel. The fact that Dr. Carrel wrote the fore- 
word for this book may seem to put the resemblance on the psychological 
basis of suggestion. The connection, however, is much stronger, it is even 
more fundamental than resemblance, for it was this great research worker of 
the Rockefeller Institute who suggested the problem to du Noiiy. Further 
still, the solution of the problem was made possible, or at least greatly 
facilitated, by the use of the famous tissue culture of Dr. Carrel. 

Professor du Noiiy takes us step by step through all the phases of his experi- 
ments from the conception of the problem to its solution as he says (p. 54): 

The reader will be able to follow the evolution of the work in my mind and the 
succession of ideas and reasoning. I will not vulgarize nor simplify, I will develop 
instead of shortening, and will reintroduce in part the personal element which had 
been smothered and hidden. 

He does exactly this. He does it thoroughly and entertainingly. He 
takes us behind the scenes not merely of the physical apparatus but carries 
us into the deep recesses of his mind and further still into that rather 
indefinable psychological factor “the personal element.” He tells in clear, 
concise form how an admirable bit of research was initiated, sustained and 
completed. We might have said that he tells his story graphically but this 
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may seem to be a pun since there are many instructive graphs throughout 
the book. 

Few things are more interesting than the glimpses we get of the workings 
of great minds and the greater the man the greater will be the fascination. 
Current magazines are continually featuring some nationally known person 
in what may be called “a psychological autobiography,” i.e., we are told how 
such a position of importance was attained, or how a particular problem was 
solved by this person. We agree with the author when he calls this 
“romance.” “It is the romance of a discovery,” he says, “which could seem- 
ingly be capable of fixing the attention of the layman.” 

During the World War Dr. Carrel was anxious to find some objective 
criterion for the effectiveness of various antiseptics in the treatment of wounds. 
In order to solve this problem he sought the help of the biophysicist, du 
Noiiy. Experimental work on animals showed that the process of healing 
was a very constant affair following such uniform advance that a curve, 
quite regular in outline, could be graphed. That is to say the amount of 
tissue replaced, or healed, in a given time was extremely consistent. Hence 
by means of a simple formula, containing only one coefficient, the evolution 
of a very complex phenomenon could be expressed as a function of time. 
With such an objective mathematical expression of the healing process it was 
very easy to determine the relative values of various antiseptics. As the 
author says (p. 78): “It was possible, for the first time, to settle, by 
measurements and calculations, discussions in which self-conceit and senti- 
mental reasons had up till then played the principal part.” The antiseptics 
and tissue stimulants par excellence were Dakin’s Solution and Chloramine-T. 
These were stimulants rather in the negative sense of being best adapted for 
the removing of the retarding factors due to irritation. 

Although the rate of healing was found to be constant for any given wound, 
which rate was called the “index of cicatrization” (scar formation), it was 
also found that this rate varies with different men. Investigation then 
showed that the most important factor influencing the rate of healing was 
the age of the individual. With the exception of a few diseases such as 
diabetes, syphilis and alcoholism, the state of health, physical resistance, etc., 
made no difference. The influence of age, however, was so marked that 
typical curves for the various ages could be constructed. This meant that 
one familiar with the formulas could look at the graph of a healing wound 
and tell you exactly the age of the patient—a fact demonstrated quite often 
by du Noiiy. 

It was then found that age also has a similar relationship to the growth 
of tissue “in vitro.”. In order to make this clear several chapters are devoted 
to the description of the Carrel technique for tissue culture. This too is 
intended for the layman. These cultures developed much better in a medium 
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containing blood plasma from young chickens than from old ones, that is the 
younger the media the faster the growth. 

All of these phenomena led to the conclusion that physiological time is 
quite different from physical time. In explaining our perception of time 
recourse is had to the Minkowski theory of space-time continuum which is 
very interestingly presented no matter what one may think of the theory. 
The evident conclusion that life is a summation of chemical processes will not 
be admitted by the vitalist and yet the absolute determinism of Claude 
Bernard is rejected and “blind confidence in Science—with a capital S—” is 
repudiated as unscientific. At any rate the facts presented are interesting 
regardless of the conclusions. 

In spite of the fact that the title of a book is more or less a matter of 
personal taste, it does seem true that an appealing title goes far toward bring- 
ing the book into the hands of the general public. For this reason it seems 
to us that Biological Time does not do this book justice. Our suggestion 
would be something more poetic such as The Romance of Research. This, 
however, is merely a matter of opinion. 


W. D. O’Lzary, S.J., M.D. 


Das RINGEN DER ALTEN STOFF-FORM-METAPHYSIK MIT DER HEUTIGEN 
StorF-Puysik. By Albert Mitterer. Innsbruck: Tyrolia Verlag. Pp. 160. 
7 Austrian shillings. 


Dr. Mitterer’s book is the first instalment of a planned series, which has 
for its general object a comparison between St. Thomas’ doctrines and 
modern science. The work now offered to the public considers the ultimate 
constitution of inorganic bodies. Hylomorphism, as taught by St. Thomas, 
especially in his De natura generis, is contrasted with what modern sciences 
teach about the makeup of bodies. And the question is boldly put. Who is 
right—St. Thomas who taught the theory of matter and form, or modern 
science, which resolves all bodies into molecules, nuclei, electrons, rays, etc. ? 

Dr. Mitterer is convinced that modern science is right, and that St. 
Thomas must be abandoned. For both cannot be right together; it is “either 
—or.” Or rather, as Dr. Mitterer points out at the end of the book, if we 
wish to stick to St. Thomas’ method (ratio), we must abandon his doctrine, 
even such a fundamental doctrine (principium) as matter and form. 

Now all modern scholastics are agreed that the ancient hylomorphism can 
no longer be held in all its details. But Dr. Mitterer claims that there is no 
truth whatever in the system. He will not even allow Father Gredt’s theory, 
which seems to constitute a fundamental reconciliation between the old and 


the new. 
Naturally, the present reviewer does not agree with these conclusions. The 
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contradiction between St. Thomas and Father Wulf (whom Dr. Mitterer 
takes as a good exponent of modern science) is not so clear-cut as might 
appear at first sight. Just to call the author’s attention to one or two points. 
Like most modern scientists, he neglects almost wholly the distinction 
between bodies already constituted (in facto esse) and bodies in the making 
(in fieri). Many recently discovered phenomena belong to the second cate- 
gory, and must be explained from that standpoint; if viewed as belonging to 
the first, they will never be made to fit into the picture puzzle. As a matter 
of fact, they appear only when there is a violent change of nature (shall we 
say, a substantial change?). Secondly, Dr. Mitterer thinks that hylomorphism 
cannot possibly be applied to submolecular bodies. But really, there seems 
little difficulty. Man consists of soul and body, and so does every part of his 
substance, big or small. The newly discovered particles of inorganic bodies 
would seem to stand in the same relation to the whole molecule as hands and 
feet and ears (or chromosomes and genes, if you will) stand to the human 
substance. That would, of course, make of them heterogeneous parts, as are 
the parts of the human body. 

But even one who, like the present reviewer, disagrees with the author’s 
premises and conclusions, must find the work stimulating; for it is not only 
written in very plain German, but also with a sincere eye to the truth. 
Unfortunately, the works which the author has already published on the same 
general subject and which he enumerates in the Vorwort, are not easily 
accessible on this side of the ocean. They would all seem to be worth the 
while of the serious student of cosmology. 


A. C. Corterr, S.J. 


ScieNTIFiIC Procress. By Sir James Jeans, Sir William Bragg, Professor 
E. V. Appleton, Professor E. Mellanby, Professor J. B. Haldane and 
Professor Julian Huxley. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 


210. $2.00. 


Scientific Progress contains the Halley Stewart Lectures for 1935. These 
six papers will give intellectual satisfaction to the scientist, and closer 
knowledge of a foreign field to those not engaged in science. Much of the 
lectures is taken up with an outline of what has been accomplished in the 
various fields of science. Sir James Jeans’ “Man and the Universe” dis- 
cusses the importance given to man in various stages of scientific development. 
He concludes that, the pendulum having swung to both extremes, science is 
again giving to man a more significant place in the scheme of things than 
irrational and inanimate nature. Particulate nature becomes more intelligible 
under the very clarifying illustrations of Sir William Bragg. His concluding 
thought is, unfortunately, not so clearly conceived by all. Having discussed 
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the tendency toward determinism in the physical sciences, and the conviction 
of free will in man, he says: 


If the lessons of the two laboratories seem to contradict each other, the clash is not 
so definite as that which in the physics world may set the wave theory and the 
particle theory in apparent contradiction, if we confuse the uses to which the two 
theories may be put. 

Professor Haldane presents a study of “Human Genetics and Human 
Ideals,” from a biological viewpoint. By discussing specific diseases, he shows 
that biology has little argument to offer in favor of sterilization, and says, 
with respect to mental defectives: ‘“The demand for the sterilization of such 
persons is primarily made on economic and not on biological grounds.” He 
has, however, no objection to the voluntary sterilization of normal males with 
a physical defect which will be transmitted to about half of their offspring, 
and makes a condition that dissolution or nullity of marriage be allowed if the 
wife desires. There is no mention in the lecture of human individual rights, 
and, therefore, the discussion is necessarily incomplete. The other lectures 
are: ‘The Electricity in the Atmosphere,” by Professor Appleton; “Progress 
in Medical Science,” by Professor Mellanby ; “Science in its Relation to Social 
Needs,” by Professor Huxley. There is much sober judgment in these lec- 
tures, mixed with the ultra-modern spirit which finds no place for religion 
in this modern world of science. Professor Huxley says: “We have—some 
people regret it—left definitely behind us the old age of faith inspired by 
belief in authority and revelation... . ” 

GERALD F. HuTCcHINsON, S.J. 


THE HANDMAIDEN OF THE SCIENCES. By Eric Temple Bell. Baltimore: 
The Williams & Wilkins Company. Pp. 216. $2.00. 


This book is intended to give an intelligent, non-mathematical reader an 
understanding of the thoughts that lie beneath the symbols of mathematics 
and to show how these thoughts and symbols have served the sciences. It can 
be highly recommended for attractiveness, simplicity and exactness. 

The most climactic story of classical physics is well told—starting with the 
“discovery” of conic sections by the Greeks and ending with the discovery 
of Neptune according to the calculations of Adams and Leverrier. The com- 
plications of calculus and differential equations are explained so that the 
reader, without having to master their manipulation, has a rational grasp of 
what lies between the initial data and final results. The chapters dealing 
with the so-called n-dimensional geometry and relativity are remarkable in 
that the writer does not seek to excite amazement by the misleading images 
of so many popular expositions, but shows the initial thoughts as they are, 
interesting and unmysterious. The theory of groups is likewise happily 
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presented and, with almost equal success, the calculus of variations, Fourier 







from this book. His feelings against all that comes from the Middle Ages 
and most that comes from ancient Greece peep out in a few instances however, 
tka and he still speaks of an “experiment in the blasphemous manner of Galileo” 
te despite the strong doubt that historians now express about the reality of that 
ff ed famous experiment. An easily rectified slip, at top of p. 23, confuses the 
f oi demonstration that “there are precisely seven species of conics.” The state- 
Sp ment (p. 99), that elementary geometry should long ago have yielded 
precedence to algebra in school mathematics is at least debatable, unless we are 
seeking to train only mathematicians and scientists. The allusion (p. 215), to 
the difficulties raised for moralists by the quantum theory should not awaken 
mistrust for the mathematical parts of the book—on mathematical ground 
Professor Bell is at home. Finally, his warning against certain types of 
philosophical generalizations from physical and mathematical laws, while 
needlessly bitter, is timely and to be commended. 


He series and probability theory. 
ie The strong prejudices and unhistorical “history” that rendered Professor 
& : Bell’s Search for Truth practically valueless are almost completely lacking 


oN 














R. Ertc O’Connor, S.J. 







THe Lanp THAT Time Forcor. By Michael J. Leahy and Maurice 
Crain. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Pp. vii, 274. $3.00. 


In Quest oF Gorittas. By William K. Gregory and Henry G. Raven. 
New Bedford, Mass.: The Darwin Press. Pp. xvi, 241. $3.50. 







In 1528 a stranded Spanish navigator christened New Guinea “Island of 
Gold.” But for four more centuries, unscaleable precipices, malarial swamps 
and head-hunters guarded well the island’s store of that precious metal. Only 
in 1926 were reports of fortunes to be made in a day sufficiently alluring to 
draw a rush of adventurers into that inhospitable land, risking their lives to 
stake a claim on Edie Creek. Michael Leahy was there and in the present 
volume he recounts the toils and hazards of those first mad days, and of the 
succeeding years of prospecting in the interior of the island, by airplane and 
afoot, mapping its unknown mountains, charting undreamed of rivers, fighting 
or cajoling his way through the territories of hitherto unknown peoples. 
This is the “land that time forgot,” where men of the twentieth century are 
still living in the Stone Age. For the discovery of these peoples, the ethno- 
logical sciences are deeply in debt to Mr. Leahy and his partners. But his 
tale is of general interest, too, and contains many a thrill for armchair 
adventurers. 

The “Quest of Gorillas” was the expedition sponsored by Columbia 
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University and the American Museum of Natural History to obtain specimens 
of the adult gorilla for studies in comparative anatomy. The travelogue of 
Doctor Gregory bears the mark of his especial interests; no trace of fish, fossil 
or contemporaneous, escapes the eye of the ichthyologist; the geologist reads 
in the topography of an African panorama the physical history of the con- 
tinent ; the artist is keenly sensitive to the mystery of the human countenance 
and to the beauty of water, land and cloudscapes. Dr. Raven, the marksman 
of the expedition, contributes the chapters describing how the shy and elusive 
gorilla was finally bagged. 

The apostolic heart finds cause of joy in reading that, where these men 
have passed in search of gold or gorillas, they have found apostles living and 
dying in quest of immortal souls. 

ArTHUR F. Suea, S.J. 


TRAIL BLAzers OF ScIENCE. By Martin Gumpert. Translated from the 
German by Edwin Shuman. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Pp. 
314. $2.50. 


The author of Trail Blazers of Science attempts by a series of ten 
biographies, “to demonstrate the ineradicable opposition to genius.’”’ When 
he treats of the scientists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it is not 
difficult to guess where that opposition comes from. But for this period, he 
has unfortunately, neither the accurate knowledge nor critical acumen. Once 
again the ghost of Galileo is “dragged from prison to prison, tormented by 
rack and by threats,”’ because, “knowledge drove the old man to make known 
the truth.” “Over Spain lay the smoke of the Inquisition’s fires. Since the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1228 [the correct date is 1215]—for three hun- 
dred years—the reek of blood and burning had wasted the thriving land—.” 
The confidence the author places in his historical “authorities” would be 
incredible to the characters, whose adherence to intelligent tradition he 
berates. ‘At fourteen he [Servetus] read Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and had 
mastered scholastic theology.” In the light of such a statement, we may 
understand, if not excuse, such statements as the following: 

Servetus, in his teaching in regard to the Holy Ghost, seeks to prove the accuracy 
of the Old Testament idea that the blood is the soul breathed into the earth clod by 
God (Deut. 12:23; Gen 2:7). How well this really expresses the view of modern 
science can only be indicated here. 

Haller’s objections to Wolff's ideas were primarily of a religious nature. To him 
they rightly seemed to be a serious danger to his orthodox faith, which deduced the 
mystery of the invisible Being from the mystery of the creative act in the primeval 
time of Adam. 


Jumbled statements like these, take away any claim the author may make 
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to be taken seriously in historical or church matters, concerning a period 
demanding the utmost precision. The style of the book is dynamic, bordering 
tea on the sensational, with frequent series of short sentences and the verbs in the 
Bi ek present tense. The usual pitfall of one who loves general statements is not 
always avoided. The reader who has patience for such uncritical history and 
- obscure inaccurate writing, will find, especially in the later chapters, some 
th interesting biography. 










GERALD F. HutTcuHInson, S.J. 
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PRELUDE TO CHEMISTRY. By John Read. New York: 
Company. Pp. xxiv, 28. $5.00. 


The purpose of this book in the author’s words, is “not to add to the formal 
literature of historical chemistry. . . . Its aim is rather to offer a bird’s-eye 
view of chemistry’s precursor, alchemy, followed by closer glimpses of certain 
fields of that richly colored panorama of the ages.” In this aim the author has 
admirably succeeded. Beginning with a brief history of alchemy, the author 
examines the literature of his subject in general, and several manuscripts in 
particular. The Philosopher’s Stone seems to be the center of this literature, 
and he discusses it from many angles. Such names as Basil Valentine, Flamel, 
Stolcius, Maier, and many others; such manuscripts as ““The Splendor of the 
Sun,” “The Twelve Keys,” “The Hermetic Museum” and others, if not 
familiar to the reader, cannot fail to absorb his interest and give him a new 
insight into the methods of medieval alchemy. The feature of the book is the 
63 plates and 17 figures, all of remarkable clarity and with an adequate 
explanation. The student of chemistry will be deeply interested in these 
illustrations, proving as they must that “alchemy was pictorial in its expression 
to a degree which is not realized in this age.” The author remains with his 
manuscripts and does not discuss the honest scientist and the frauds of his 
period. Neither does he enter the field of modern chemistry, except for 
interesting sentences showing the threads of truth running through the history 
of science. The early history of alchemy is so closely interwoven with ancient 
philosophies, that it is regrettable that the author did not devote more space 
to this subject. In a few places the author shows a complete ignorance of 
revealed religion. The book, of its nature, has an appeal only for scientists 
and historians, but these students will find in it a wealth of interest and 
learning. 



























GERALD F. Hutcuinson, S.J. 







Tue SupREME Law. By Maurice Maeterlinck. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. 160. $2.00. 
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According to the publisher’s announcement, we discover in this volume of 
Maeterlinck a “thing of great importance,” “Maeterlinck’s final attitude to 
science and life.” We find “one of the world’s greatest mystics and artists” 
presenting “‘a ringing challenge to the relativist theories of Einstein, Edding- 
ton and their followers.”” We find astro-science made “simple and beautiful” 
in this “quintessence of more than a half a century of thought by one of the 
most brilliant and profound thinkers of our generation.” This is truly a 
rather ambitious program. Still, unless the translator has quite radically 
changed the spirit of the book, the announcement fairly represents what 
Maeterlinck seems to have attempted. 

M. Maeterlinck, of course, is not professionally a physicist, nor a mathe- 
matician, nor an astronomer. He has, it seems, read much history of science 
and from this reading has assembled many points of history and some of the 
facts of science to form the basis of his present work. The matter, mainly 
astrophysical in origin, is arranged in a set of rather disparate chapters. 
Within the chapter the subject is treated in an aggregate of separate com- 
ments, suggestions, questions, etc. The most general element in the book is 
a “mystical,” awesome regard for “The Supreme Law” of gravitation which 
is presented as the ultimate principle in a dim and dreamy pantheism. Such 
a trend of thought, had it occurred among the ancient Greeks, might be 
termed childlike. Presented today as a modern thought it merits a slightly 
different term. 


J. K. Conno tty, S.J. 


Time OF OvULATION IN WomMEN. A Study of the Fertile Period in the 
Menstrual Cycle. By Carl G. Hartman. Baltimore: The Williams & 
Wilkins Company. Pp. 226. $3.00. 


There has been much discussion in recent years on this subject, which is 
of such enormous interest to Catholic, as well as non-Catholic, parents, who 
for good reasons desire to space the arrival of children. Moreover, the de- 
termination of the time best suited for initiating pregnancy is as important 
for childless couples who desire children as for those who are seeking to 
limit their already overburdened powers of procreation. This book is not 
intended for a lay audience, as it would require at least a biological training 
to be read with understanding. Its expressed purpose is to give to the 
practising physician, woman’s best counsellor, a concise yet sufficient survey 
of the essential facts concerning a monthly phenomenon in the life of every 
female. 

The author’s style is clear, and not unnecessarily scientific, but he takes 
a long time to come to the point at issue, and at times an ignorance of 
Catholic doctrine is betrayed. 
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It is no new theory that self-control in marital relations is commendable, 
not merely permitted. It is the opinion of most theologians that merely to 
satisfy their passions, parents have no right to bring children into the world 
when they have no prospect of taking proper care of them. But limiting 
offspring by practising self-denial, or by employing artificial aids to contra- 
ception, is a distinction which is so clear that it seems strange that it escapes 
the notice of so many non-Catholics. 

In this book there is absolutely no reference to a Creator who will hold 
us responsible for interference with His natural laws; yet there would seem 


to be the very limit of usurpation in some cases reported. 
F. J. Dore, S.J., PH.D., M.D. 
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The coauthors of Can We Be Neutral? preface their study of proposed 
measures for American neutrality by remarking that owing to the shift in the 
old accepted definitions of neutrality, contraband, etc., the term neutrality 
is not to be accepted as a definite legal status under international law, but as 
the policy which a country at peace adopts toward countries at war. ‘That 
policy for the United States must be reasoned out in advance, with a definite 
calculation of the price we are willing to pay in the way of sacrifices of our 
rights and in financial and industrial profits; despite our general will to 
peace, we are likely to be drawn into a war in which our sympathies have 
become engaged, as happened in the last two general European conflagrations, 
the Napoleonic wars and the World War. 

They proceed to review and assess the various methods of escaping 
entanglements. In the opinion of the reviewer, who fully recognizes the 
dangers inherent in the mandatory form of neutrality legislation, the authors 
of the volume are not sufficiently alive to the dangers contained in the 
discretionary form. Our government could easily manipulate discretionary 
powers to decide a war in favor of some partisan political theory, or even in 
such a way that the United States itself would. become embroiled. The 
authors conclude with the realistic remark that “the only sane way for the 
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United States to escape entanglements in foreign wars is for there to be no 
wars, and so in self-interest, in addition to international altruism, the United 
States should contribute to the agencies and instruments calculated to pre- 
vent war.” 

Mr. Taraknath Das’ book resolves itself down to an ex-parte apology for 
Japan and an indictment against England. After rapidly summarizing the 
current political trends among the nations of the Far East, in which national- 
istic, anti-Western movements are characteristic, the Indian scholar briefly 
sketches the history of imperialism in the Far East and the present alignment 
and probable future course of each of the great powers with interests in 
Eastern Asia. 

France’s policy is to remain on the friendliest terms with the three great 
sea-powers, Great Britain, Japan and the United States; it makes for peace 
and the preservation of the status quo. British foreign policy for the last one 
hundred years has hinged upon her desire to protect her Indian dominion. 
Since Britain scrapped the Japanese alliance, which had governed her Pacific 
policy from 1902-1922, she has built the Singapore base and come into com- 
mercial, political and naval competition with the Island Empire. In the 
opinion of experts she must either come to a satisfactory compromise with 
Japan or find a suitable ally for the conflict; with that intent she is courting 
the United States with every available diplomatic resource. 

Mr. Das is eager to minimize every phase of Japanese aggression and gives 
the United States a bill of almost complete acquittal in its Far Eastern affairs. 
His arguments to show the essentially friendly attitude of Japan toward the 
United States verge on the specious. It is indeed worth while at the present 
time to show that American interests clash with the Japanese far less than 
do those of Great Britain; still in a discussion of foreign policy it can serve 
no purpose to explain out of existence the really deep-rooted and dangerous 
opposition between the two countries, even though that opposition is due 
largely to unthinking jingoists in this country as well as in Japan. 

We cannot accept on the basis of events in 1935, much less of those in 
1936-37, that an amicable composition of differences between Japan and 
Soviet Russia is a likely eventuality. The date of Bismarck’s dismissal from 
office is inaccurately set down as 1899 (p. 149). 

While the big guns around Shanghai and the Nankow Pass are forcing 
a decision that will most probably alter the face of Eastern Asia for some 
years to come, it is interesting to study an earlier chapter in Chinese history, 
in which the Manchu dynasty succumbed as the result of bickering among 
the great powers and the particularism of the Chinese provinces. In The 
Manchu A bdication and the Powers, John Gilbert Reid treats with abundant 
detail the diplomatic fencing that went on between England, France, Russia, 
Japan, Germany and the United States during the Hsiian T’ung reign. He 
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draws upon all the relevant documents with the exception of the Chinese 
records, which are not yet thrown open to the public, for a very orderly and 
dispassionate account of this sordid story of economic and political rivalry. 

The task confronting the Manchu government was to bring about internal 
reform, both in the financial and political sphere, and preserve the territorial 
integrity of China. For internal reform it relied upon the Hukuang Railway 
loan and a proposed currency loan to be financed by American capital. The 
Hukuang loan was blocked by Washington when it insisted that the triple 
consortium made up of French, English and German capital, be enlarged to 
admit the United States. The currency loan was made abortive by the other 
powers, who insisted upon equal participation with the United States and 
objected to the proposed American administrator. 

The United States strove to thrust Russia from her exclusive position in 
northern Manchuria and Japan from her similar position in southern Man- 
churia. Willard Straight’s project of an American railroad from Chinchow 
to Aigun, Knox’ proposal for the nationalization control of all Manchurian 
railroads and the effort to bring about international control of Harbin instead 
of the exclusively Russian control instanced the policy of the Taft admin- 
istration to preserve the Open Door and the integrity of China. They were 
frustrated by the other powers, and the Dynasty, unable to effect internal 
reform or to hold out against the rising anti-foreign tide in the provinces, 
bowed to the inevitable and abdicated, ushering in the Chinese Republic. 

The policy of England through the four years, consistent with her general 
world policy, of preserving her entente with France, Russia and Japan, aimed 
at retaining the status quo (with all that it involved of special concessions 
and of peril to the Celestial Empire). France had the same aims, more 
openly pursued. Germany was out to split the entente, and supported the 
Open Door and Chinese integrity in order to play off the other powers 
among themselves. Japan sought to secure her dominant role in the Far 
East and paramount influence in China; she was set against internal reform 
as endangering the stability of China. Russia, now determined on concen- 
trating her efforts in Europe instead of Asia, stood for the status quo; she 
opposed Chinese reform outside the Great Wall and waited for the disin- 
tegration of the Empire. The Root-Takahira agreement, by which the 
United States had accepted the status quo, gave way in the Taft admin- 
istration to “dollar diplomacy”: the practice of official intervention to 
support American economic participation in other countries, especially China. 
American policy, assailing the status guo on the principle of the Open Door 
and territorial integrity, was described as “righteousness tempered by self- 
interest.” The United States stood sincerely for Chinese reform and in 
particular for the suppression of the opium trade. 

The volume is a fine example of scholarship, its evidence carefully 
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marshaled and its assertions amply documented. The notes and index are 


excellent, and the concluding chapter presents a valuable summary. 
Gerarp J. Murpny, S.J. 


THRALDOM IN ANCIENT ICELAND. By Carl O. Williams. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. xxv, 169. $2.50. 


The author of this book is Professor of Modern Languages at Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Junior College. He gives evidence in his treatise of 
perfect familiarity with the Icelandic language and bases his statements, as 
a rule, upon unimpeachable primary sources, such as the sagas, annals and 
laws. In his bibliography he lists 111 of these ancient works and also over 
a hundred titles of modern books bearing upon his topic directly or 
indirectly. The status of the thrall or slave in Iceland, from the time of the 
settlement of Iceland in 874 to the middle of the thirteenth century, is 
accurately described by citing many incidents and situations to be found in the 
sagas and other fundamental sources. The Elder Edda tells how the ancient 
Scandinavians traced the origin of the three grades of society—thralls, karls, 
and jarls—into which the gods had willed that mankind should be divided. 
Incidents are cited in which we may see how thralls were acquired through 
capture of enemies or simple robbery, and how men were reduced to thraldom 
by debt; we read how the master not only made his thrall toil for him from 
sunrise to sunset, but might even command him to murder the master’s 
enemy on pain of being killed himself. The thrall was a chattel; if he were 
killed by anyone except his master—who had the right to take his life—the 
master must by Icelandic law be paid for the loss of his property. Only in 
case the thrall committed a crime, was he treated as a human being. Many 
social usages and legal situations concerning the thralls are brought out by 
the author in a convincing way. Had he preserved this admirable detachment 
and precision of statement throughout his work, this review would stop here; 
but unfortunately whenever the author brings in the Church he throws all of 
his self-imposed restraint to the winds. With indignation he declares that 
the Catholic Church did nothing toward abolishing thraldom or to alleviate 
the hardships of the thralls; he imputes with sarcastic phrase base motives to 
the Church for the very few acts of kindness that he chooses to cite; and he 
instances the cases of what we would today deem moral lapses on the part of 
her priests as though they were the rule. In his introductory pages he insists 
that “thralldom springs from social and economic conditions and has nothing 
to do with the so-called ‘morally bad or good’ qualities of a people.” Why, 
then, should the Church, as guardian of morals, have worked to abolish it? 
The author asserts, but without evidence, that the Church was conceded 
whatever influence she possesses, by the ruling class in Iceland. “An owner 
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had the lawful right to kill his thralls at any time,” he writes, “except during 
periods over which the master class had given to the Roman Catholic Church 
the right to rule so as to let it acquire prestige among the lowly” (p. 99 n.). 
In another place, speaking of the law that on church holidays each franklin 
was required to give his servants three suppers, he says: “The Roman Cath- 
olic Church, by the grace of the master class, had laid down this rule, the 
observance of which gave the church a much needed prestige. Holidays with 
suppers appealed to the workers. A church or a religion that cannot capture 
the support of the working people has its days numbered” (p. 151). An 
outburst by the author in closing a chapter of critical remarks regarding 
opinions counter to his own, seems to indicate an attitude approaching the 
communistic: “The miasmatic vapors rising from the quagmire of class rule 
blind the haruspices of the ruling class and befuddle the intellect of its sooth- 
sayers” (p. 169). Frankly, this reviewer cannot believe that the author has 
made as thorough a search for passages in Icelandic literature, bearing upon 
the attitude of the Church toward social conditions in medieval Iceland, as he 
has for evidence of the condition of the thralls. 
WILLIAM STETSON Merrit. 


ANGLO-FRENCH BouNDARY DispUTES IN THE West, 1749-1763. Edited 


by Theodore Calvin Pease. Springfield, Ill.: State Historical Library. 
French Series, Vol. II. Pp. clxxi, 607. $2.50. 


To produce this volume, Dr. Pease has ransacked archives in Ottawa, 
Washington, London and Paris, and he has searched the priceless collection 
of documents and papers in Ann Arbor. From these sources he has extracted 
nearly six hundred pages of documents. These he prefaces by an unusually 
long introduction in which he pieces the documents together and guides the 
reader through the mazes and torturous courses of the diplomacy of the 
Seven Years War which culminated first in the “Compact de Famille,” and 
later in the “Peace of Paris” in 1763. 

While the negotiations of these two major agreements involved other 
countries besides England and France, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Choiseul occupies the center of the stage. Admittedly it is not easy to keep 
ones bearings as developments are traced step by step, but the difficulty is 
inherent in the subject, not the fault of the treatment. For in addition to 
the major battles of wits between statesmen there were other and lesser 
contests simultaneously, and in every country there were also domestic strug- 
gles between parties and individuals. Of the England of 1760 this was true 
in a marked degree. 

Outstanding among the many points established by this collection of letters 
and documents are the character and policy of Choiseul, the extent to which 
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France was hampered by close association with Spain, the price paid by 
England in gratifying the whim of George III to keep Bute in power, the 
essential unity of the whole Mississippi Valley, and the interdependence of 
its several parts. One could wish for a fuller treatment of the Canada- 
Guadeloupe question. Noteworthy is the spirited defense of Newcastle. 
This work illustrates the usefulness of grants-in-aid from the Social 
Science Research Council which made it possible. It must be said that this 
volume will be of real service to scholars because in making so many docu- 
ments available it maintains the high scholarly standards of the previous 
volumes of the Illinois Historical Collections so ably edited by Alvord and 


others. 
Cuares H. Merzeer, S.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Minn, Mepicine AND Metapnysics. By Dr. William Brown. London: 
London University Press. Pp. vii, 286. $3.00. 


Although Dr. Brown has given this subtitle to his book, “The Philosophy 
of a Physician,” he does not attempt to formulate any definite philosophical 
system. Very emphatic is he in his belief in the need of a metaphysic, a need 
and a demand to go beyond the mere generalizations of the separate sciences 
about phenomena and appearances so that one may come to the nature of 
“reality as such.” Yet beyond stating in his preface that he believes that 
“appearances can only find an ultimate explanation within a system of 
philosophical idealism,” he does not attempt to arrange into a philosophical 
unity the subject matter discussed. Hence it is impossible to give Dr. Brown’s 
philosophy of a physician in a neat and concise form. 

Nor has the author confined himself merely to the field of psychology, 
medicine and metaphysics. Like all men seriously attempting to set forth a 
philosophy of life, Dr. Brown has granted himself the privilege of touching 
upon subjects as varied as life itself. Hence the essays range from sex control 
to hypnosis ; from moral obligations of individuals and nations to Buchmanism. 
Although the book is made up in great part of lectures delivered on various 
occasions and of articles already printed in a variety of magazines, there is a 
greater unity of subject matter than one would suspect at first glance. As the 
author notes in the preface there is a certain amount of repetition of facts, 
arguments and theories in the composition of the book. Though he may 
attach importance to these—and they emphatically impress upon one the 
author’s interpretation of healthful living—they tend, none the less, to become 
monotonous to the reader. 

The treatment of some moral problems is especially good. Dr. Brown has 
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had the good fortune to have studied seriously the system of Freud and to 
have realized the fallacy of a great many Freudian assertions. In the matter 
of sex he takes a most robustly sane attitude: 

Control of sex is simply one part of the general problem of self-control, and it is 
a very big part indeed. I should even say that one of the essential conditions of 


control of sex is an adequate development of self-control in general, and that for 
education for sex control you need as a basis education in self control from the cradle 


onwards; ... 
A doctrine such as this is certainly most healthily Catholic. By placing 
sex control on the common basis of general self-control the problem is rendered 
more simple, for it is thus robbed of a great deal of its unhealthy uniqueness. 
Too many well-intentioned people seem to forget that man has natural 
appetites whose objects are other than sex. It is imperative to realize that 
man must be no less a master of these cravings than he is of his sexual 
desires. Likewise, failure to control these yearnings is just as reprehensible 
morally as the failure to control the procreative instinct. Consequently, 
drunkenness and similar vices are just as unbecoming to rational human nature 
as sexual indiscretions. And vice versa, contrary to prevalent opinion today, 
promiscuity in sexual affairs is just as much an abuse of man’s faculties as a 
lie or theft or an unjust violation of another’s rights. 

By reducing sex control to the problem of general self-control, the over- 
emphasis often placed upon it is destroyed. Too many unnecessary difficulties 
along these lines arise from this very fact of overemphasis, from treating this 
particular problem as something unique. It is well to realize that the human 
system is intimately bound together. A craving and excitation in one sphere 
is likely to arouse a desire for satisfaction in another. It is a well-known fact 
that, especially in youth, over-excitement because of pleasure in any one line 
is likely to result in spontaneous yearning for pleasure in another. Thus by 
placing all self-control on an equal basis greater confidence as well as fore- 
sight is given. We realize that certain acts of self-control, though hard to 
acquire initially, no longer cause much difficulty. If sex control then is just 
another problem of self-control, the outlook for conquering it ought to be 
just as bright as with any other problem of self-control. Furthermore, the 
failure or success of self-control in one particular line will have its detrimental 
or beneficial effects on the whole problem. 

Dr. Brown makes it quite clear that he recognizes an absolute standard of 
morality. This is of great moment and would have been far more effective 
had it been stated early in the treatise instead of being shunted to the end of 
the series of essays. Many statements which one is inclined to challenge at 
first glance would have been seen in a different light had we been in- 
formed in the very beginning that “there is nothing we are learning in 
psychopathology to undermine them (morals),” or that “the result of 
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psychology is to deepen our morals and our religion, and, indeed it can have 
no other effect.” 

For the treatment of religion much praise and no little criticism are in 
order. Dr. Brown is to be commended for the fact that though he has sat 
at the feet of the master, Freud, and listened most attentively, his critical 
faculties have not been bewitched into accepting blindly all Freudian theories. 
It is perhaps in the matter of religion that he attacks most belligerently the 
Viennese psychologist. The fallacies contained in “The Future of an Illu- 
sion” are castigated without mercy. It is not “the function of religion to 
reconcile man to his hard lot and to give him some kind of hope in the 
apparently hopeless struggle against the inhuman forces of nature.” But 
there is also “love and affection and ‘a readiness to self-sacrifice” which is 
diametrically opposed to that “mixture of egotism, greed and fear” which 
Freud so erroneously and childishly styled religion. 

When we come to Dr. Brown’s personal concept of religion and his treat- 
ment of it in relation to psychology we must, however, part company. 
Unfortunately, his concept of religion seems to be founded too much on the 
affective side of man. Religion is not (merely) something emotional (a 
feeling whether of fear or of love) ; it is essentially intellectual and volitional. 
More explicitly, it is that moral virtue by which we are disposed to give to 
God as the Supreme Being a fitting worship. It is the intellect and the will 
that are operative primarily; feeling may result, but only accidentally. Hence, 
it is with some misgivings that we read some of Dr. Brown’s statements. 

Some will be disappointed to find sound ascetical principles treated from a 
natural viewpoint. Yet it is but another proof—if one is needed—from an 
unbiased source that supernatural motives do not contradict, but rather elevate 
the natural. Thus we are assured that in the attempt to gain control of any 
habit the individual must “renounce it completely” and “‘without reservation” ; 
he must “unreservedly give up the habit.” This spontaneously brings to mind 
the rich young man who went away sorrowful and the forceful appeal of the 
Ignatian Three Classes of Men. Exponents of sound asceticism have for 
centuries recognized that in any reformation of life this complete break 
with the past is imperative. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Brown’s recognition of what is undoubtedly one 
of the strongest motivating forces in any attempt at permanent correction— 
our oneness with God here and now—rests on such an insecure foundation. 
Thus: 


And so we in so far as we seek God, and try to be in communion with Him, and try 
to identify the plan of our lives, as far as possible, with Him, are living the immortal 
life here and now. In our ordinary life we are already rising above the immediate 
present, we are already rising into an eternal sphere. . 


And yet this magnificent source of motivation rests on shifting sands: 
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It does not mean that we are sure of immortality in the scientific sense; we never 
can be; but immortality is a postulate, just as freedom and God are postulates of our 
existence. We never can prove them by intellectual arguments. Only through faith 
can we hold these views, and they imply one another in that order—God, freedom, 
immortality. 

If we can never prove these fundamental facts, then surely any system of 
absolute morality will be practically impossible. If we cannot apodictically 
prove the existence of God, who is capable of placing any restrictions on 
our actions? Our culpability is always in direct proportion to our freedom 
and normal men under normal conditions know positively that they are free. 
Without a deep conviction of immortality based on arguments firmly 
entrenched we render precarious any law, since we have now no adequate 


sanction for divine laws. 


R. H. Res, S.J. 


THE IDEALISM OF GIOVANNI GENTILE. By Roger W. Holmes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Pp. xvi, 245. $3.00. 


The presentation of a philosophical system which openly runs counter to 
common experience, traditional ideas, and even to common sense; which not 
only reinterprets the function of philosophy, but also redefines such fundamen- 


tal concepts as truth, error, freedom, universality, necessity, morality, and 
goodness ; which denies the reality of all ultra-thought entities, and reduces all 
reality to the act of thinking—such a presentation is admittedly difficult. Mr. 
Holmes attempts this in his study of the extreme solipsism of Giovanni Gen- 
tile, well-known Italian philosopher. By dint of constant repetition, frequent 
summaries, and continual restatement of the problem involved, he succeeds 
in making intelligible both the system and the argumentation upon which it 
rests and by which it is developed. The study is based chiefly on Gentile’s 
Sistema di Logica, where his logocentric philosophy finds its fullest and most 
orderly presentation. The exposition is orderly and clear, and the argumenta- 
tion by which Gentile builds up his system is logically traced out. The study 
has importance and value as a faithful exposition of Gentile’s completely 
idealistic philosophy since the Sistema di Logica has not yet been translated 
into English. 

Many of the chief arguments against actual idealism by both the neo- 
positivist and the traditional metaphysical schools are forcefully set forth in 
the author’s critical analysis of Gentile’s system. Weaknesses in the reasoning 
are pointed out, and confusion in the use of fundamental terms as well as 
Gentile’s failure to answer his opponents’ objections are admitted. On the 
other hand, the author makes every effort to give Gentile’s arguments their 
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full weight, to defend his system wherever possible by demonstrating what 
he considers its strength and pointing out the difficulties in opposing systems. 
An attempt is made to bolster up the weak points of Gentile’s doctrine by 
suggested changes. The latter are enlightening, though not always happy 
or adequate. 

In spite of Mr. Holmes’ fervent plea for actual idealism and its humanistic 
value in his last chapter on ““The Contribution of Gentile,” the reader remains 
unconvinced of either its truth or its value, or even of its humanism. If 
every thought is necessarily true in the act of thinking and is only false in 
relation to past thoughts or to thoughts of other (unreal) persons, then 
truth is of no more value than error. If thought is free and therefore moral 
and ethical because it is undetermined by any object external to it, then the 
thought of the pervert and that of the saint are equally free, moral, and good. 
And if humanism means the development of the human spirit where “the 
concrete Ego’s actualization of itself (by the continual autosynthesis of the 
act of thinking with objects produced by itself) is the good which includes 
all others,” and where there is neither reality, goodness, nor norm of truth 
transcending the mind, then the hallucinations of a self-deluded fool, the 
despotical ideas of a tyrant, and the high-minded ideas of a St. Vincent de 
Paul are logically of equal value and hence equally humanistic. Each may 
fulfil the Gentilian requirements for truth—universality, necessity, and value 
—understood in the Gentilian definition of these terms. Hence, their devel- 
opment towards the sublime or towards the depths would be equally an 
actualization of the concrete Ego, equally “that good which includes all 
others.” 

Moreover, this philosophy which Mr. Holmes says is “humanism par ex- 
cellence,” “the broadest rather than the narrowest of doctrines” because it 
enfolds all human action and human knowledge, has in reality only one cer- 
tainty just as it has only one reality. ‘“‘I am thinking this thought” is the only 
certainty at which actual idealism can ever arrive, since according to it cer- 
tainty resides in my awareness of my act of thinking something. But the 
specific content of the thought produced, the reason why this particular 
thought, this particular judgment is made, is inexplicable by the actual idealist. 
I am always certain that I am thinking something and that is all. Whatever 
that something is, my thinking creates it and therefore makes it so. Truly 
a broad and humanistic doctrine! Most of us will prefer to adhere to what 
Mr. Holmes chooses to call the poetry of Aristotelian metaphysics where 
common sense finds a home, human experience and science a rational and 
certain explanation, and the human spirit a noble development in the un- 
folding of an adequate and ever fertile philosophy of life and being. 

Muret R. Vocet, S.J. 
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BisHop BUTLER AND THE AGE OF REASON. By Earnest C. Mossner. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv, 271. $2.50. 


The most jejune period in the history of philosophy after the Dark Ages 
is the century from 1650-1750—the period of the Deistic Controversy. The 
historians of philosophy usually either omit it altogether or else dispose of it 
in short order, contenting themselves with merely defining Deism and listing 
some of the outstanding men of the period. This is certainly all that the 
period deserves from a philosophical point of view, because the deists never 
advanced beyond their ancient predecessor, Lucretius, nor did they disguise 
their weak arguments in the elegant style of the De Natura Deorum, so that 
their works might have an accessory interest. Bishop Butler may not have 
been an original philosopher or theologian, but he was an intellectual giant 
beside the deists whom he opposed. Dr. Mossner has chosen to discuss this 
period at great length in his book on Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason. 
One is almost inclined to think that the period does not deserve such an 
elaborate study and is of interest only to the student who for reasons of 
specialization has chosen this period for a more thorough study. True the 
second centenary of the Analogy of Reason may give the book an acciderstal 
interest, but not every centenary is worthy of celebration. 

The book is undoubtedly a very detailed study of the period and the author 
has brought to light every possible source of information concerning the 
Deistic Controversy. The most interesting portions of the book are: Ch. VII, 
“Butler’s Reputation—The First Century”; Ch. VIII, “Butler’s Reputation 
—the Second Century.” With his interest in factual research Dr. Mossner 
has ferreted out all of the major references to Butler’s works during those 
two hundred years. This book would furnish an excellent source book for 
anyone who desires to study this period. However, the book is a failure from 
a philosophical point of view, because Dr. Mossner failed to grasp the full 
force of the arguments presented by Butler, and worst of all, he was not able 
to see the evident fallacies—fallacies which have been exploded for centuries 
—in the arguments of the deists. Dr. Mossner certainly underestimates the 
philosophical and theological thought of Bishop Butler and for this reason 
gives a very inadequate presentation of his work. Almost every historian of 
philosophy concedes that the deists were ignominiously routed by their 
opponents. Dr. Mossner seems to hold an opposite view, but his opinion is 
unimpressive, supported merely by a liking for certain specious arguments 
which Bishop Butler routed with suave finality. True, one can easily 
disagree with Butler and there are undoubted weaknesses in his method of 
argumentation, but neither the deists in their day nor Dr. Mossner in ours 
has exploited them. It is a mistake for a professor of English Literature with- 
out a philosophical training to attempt an estimate of a philosophical con- 
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troversy. He is apt to become lost in the list of names and details and to fail 
to see the broad outlines of the problem under discussion. Nowhere in the 
book does Dr. Mossner give us a clear statement of the problem and of the 
arguments advanced on each side of the dispute. Both the deists and Bishop 
Butler would have been disappointed in this presentation of their controversy. 


W. L. Wane, S.J. 


ECONOMICS 


INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT. By Joan Robinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 127. $2.00. 


Miss Robinson’s newest treatise on employment deserves our interest on 
two counts. First, her conclusions, if valid, would give great aid and com- 
fort to those who in recent years have been trying more or less vainly to 
interpret the New Deal as the outgrowth of a well-integrated economic 
theory, and this assistance will be considered particularly valuable coming 
as it does from the supposedly more conservative mother country. Secondly, 
the method used in this newest addition to the rapidly increasing literature 
on the theory of employment is highly revelatory of the present state of 
economics as a science. 

To take up the latter point first, it is very significant that the author has 
deemed it necessary to add to the discussion of the topic proper a short 
concluding chapter on Controversy in Economics. Her brief discussion does 
not pretend to delve very deeply into the intricate problems of methods in 
the social sciences and Miss Robinson certainly must be well aware of the 
difficult issues behind simplified statements such as that controversies may 
arise because “there may not be sufficient evidence to settle a question of 
fact conclusively one way or the other.” Suffice that we state that in 
economics what is a “fact,” what is “evidence” (not to mention sufficient 
evidence) and what is a conclusive settlement is often very difficult to decide 
or to agree upon. If that were not the case, controversy in economics could 
be ended whenever an abundance of factual information and data is avail- 
able as is the case, for instance, in the field of international trade and of 
business fluctuations. However, we know that the ample supply of statistics 
has complicated rather than simplified the scientific discussion and so far 
has settled very little. There is another cause of controversy indicated by the 
author that intrigues us. Scientific disputes according to Miss Robinson 
occur “when two parties fail to understand each other.” I believe this state- 
ment to be highly symptomatic of a dangerous trend in present-day economics. 
Its correctness cannot be denied. But the question then should arise, why 
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do economists not succeed at least in making themselves understood by their 
fellow scholars? This increasing confusion is illustrated very well by the sad 
experiences that Mr. Keynes encountered ever since his novel General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and Money appeared in 1936. Since then the pages 
of British and American Economic Journals have been filled with discussions 
on what Keynes did say, wanted to say, did not say, or denied to have said 
in his book. It is really to remedy this rather unpleasant state of affairs that 
Miss Robinson undertook to write her Introduction, which attempts to 
offer a simplified account of Keynes’ ideas because students “require some 
help in assimilating Mr. Keynes’ book.” I can testify to the correctness of 
the latter statement having tried Mr. Keynes’ theory on my own students 
and given them the assignment to translate it into the American tongue, a 
task in which some of them succeeded nicely. But speaking of efficiency and 
the elimination of waste, words which belong to the every-day vocabulary of 
all economists, should we not begin with ourselves? Is it really necessary to 
discuss economic problems in a technical and increasingly exclusive language 
of experts unintelligible to the uninitiated and comprehensible to those who 
by profession should be qualified only. after various valiant efforts? This is 
not just a question of scientific vocabulary, it goes deeper or should at least. 
Economics being a social science has a social function. It is to interpret and 
make intelligible our complex and highly irrational economic society. Now 
this cannot be done by way of generalized assumptions, abstractions and a 
methodologically problematical mathematical symbolism. We must develop 
a comprehensive understanding of the interaction of social and economic 
processes that create an ever changing business situation. This cannot be 
achieved merely by an analytical method which confines itself to putting 
the various pieces of our economic machinery apart, investigates their defects 
and stops then and there. We need more. Analysis must be followed by 
synthesis even if that requires some times a bold neglecting of those artificial 
distinctions between economics and other social sciences which are the un- 
fortunate heritage of the latter part of the nineteenth century. The moment 
we dare to adopt this broader perspective we will find that it is possible to 
approach economic problems scientifically without first developing a special 
terminology and thereby creating what Miss Robinson calls the first cause— 
and at that a superfluous one of economic controversy—and thus giving our 
debates the nature and insignificance of terminological squabbles. 

This condition is borne out by a closer scrutiny of the real meaning of 
the new theory of employment as interpreted by Miss Robinson. Stripped 
of all its involved formulations this theory in her own presentation boils 
down to the following simple line of thinking: unemployment arises when- 
ever employers decide to lay off people because demand for their produce is 
falling off. Now this tendency c! demand to decline is an inherent trend in 
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our economic system for the simple reason that, whenever income goes up, 
an ever decreasing part of it is spent on consumption, an increasing propor- 
tion is saved. But these additional savings are not always reinvested for the 
purpose of adding to material wealth and volume of employment nor are 
they used to buy more consumers’ goods. Hence these savings, inasmuch as 
they are not spent, decrease the yields of capital which in turn must lead to 
a drop in employment. Once this development has set in cumulative effects 
will cause unemployment to increase further. From this point of view the 
rate of interest assumes a paramount importance in Mr. Keynes’ theory and 
Miss Robinson’s simplification of it. If interest is high, consumers will 
save more, spend less, whereas capitalists will refrain from new investments 
because they can earn more by simply lending money at the prevailing high 
rate. This then leads to the following conclusion: to prevent large-scale 
unemployment, keep the rate of interest constantly as low as possible, keep 
the rate of new investment constantly as high as possible. If this will not 
result automatically from the low rate of interest, public works must be 
inaugurated to fill the gap. If productive public works cannot be found, 
“foolish ones” will do. I am quoting from page 36: “It would be wasteful 
to undertake foolish projects instead of sensible ones but it is not wasteful 
to undertake even foolish projects instead of none at all.” Won't you copy 
that, Mr. Hopkins? Of course these projects, especially foolish ones, create 
budgetary deficits. This however should not disturb us, according to the 
author. Budget deficits created by work relief and other projects increase the 
national income, “paid out” and hence, to quote from page 44, it can “be 
regarded as a merciful dispensation that budgets have a tendency to become 
unstuck when trade is very bad.” 

In Miss Robinson’s simplified presentation the apparently complex theory 
of employment is reduced in the last analysis to the statement that employ- 
ment increases whenever employers hire more people in expectation of im- 
proved sales due to greater spending. This statement is true indeed, as a 
matter of fact it is so much so that it hardly adds anything towards a 
solution of the problem of employment because it is too general. If we 
consider a short period, investment, be it induced by whatever causes, will 
increase employment and in the initial stages it will not matter whether it 
is done for public works, armament, housing, or any other purpose. The 
question is, how long will this higher level of employment prevail and how 
will the costs of initiating it be liquidated finally? That is to say, the real 
problems of a theory of employment turn up only in the longer period. Then 
we will see that many phases appear which have been neglected altogether 
by Keynes and his interpreter, Miss Robinson. Specifically, we are referring 
to the problems of the labor market, of technology and changes in the demand 


for consumers’ goods. Since these aspects are entirely neglected by Keynes, 
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his and his followers’ attempts constitute not much more than a roundabout 


way to arrive at truisms. 
FRIEDRICH BAERWALD. 


THEOLOGY 


THE REFORMATION, THE Mass, AND THE PrigstHoop. By Ernest C. 
Messenger. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Vol. I, The Revolt 
from the Medieval Church. Pp. xii, 577. $7.50; Vol. II, Rome and the 
Revolted Church. Pp. xvi, 772. $10.50. 


CATHOLICISM IN ENGLAND, 1535-1935. By David Mathew. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. ix, 304. $3.50. 


The purpose of the first-named study is clear from the beginning. It is 
“to set forth a reasoned account of why the Catholic and Roman Church 
refuses to allow that Anglican clergy have the powers of the Catholic 
priesthood.” Anglicans have made the persistent claim that the change of 
doctrine that took place when England broke away from Rome was in reality 
a return to primitive Christian teaching. Dr. Messenger intends to show 
that the change was rather an acceptance in England of the ideas which had 
been developed and were being taught on the Continent by the Protestant 
Reformers. Hence, before beginning our consideration of the Reformation, 
as it actually took place in England, we are given a survey of the history of 
the dogmas involved. This is followed by a detailed presentation of the 
doctrines of Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and Bucer. What they taught con- 
cerning the Real Presence in the Eucharist, the nature of the Mass, and the 
Christian Ministry is set forth in their own words. It is only after these two 
preparatory considerations have been completed and the author feels satisfied 
that a background has been provided, that we begin our study of the formation 
of the new church in England. As the picture of Anglican Orders becomes 
more clear, the reader is allowed to judge whether the change was in reality 
a return to early Christian belief, or a going over to the side of Protestantism. 

All historians are agreed that Henry VIII was responsible in no small 
measure for what happened in England, but there are those who contend 
that he was orthodox except where the Papacy was concerned. Dr. Messenger 
picks out Belloc and the Abbé Constant, who hold such a view, and disagrees 
most heartily with them. He scans the official pronouncements of the Henri- 
can Church, reads into ambiguous words heretical meanings because they are 
from heretical sources, interprets silences to mean that Henry had abandoned 
the traditional Catholic doctrine, and concludes on a note of triumph: “We 
think the evidence set forth in this section should be sufficient ‘to destroy the 
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myth of the supposed orthodoxy cf Henry VIII and of the English Church 
during his reign.” Belloc wrote the Preface to the Abbé Constant’s The 
Reformation in England and on page ix has the sentence: ‘To the men of 
the time, from whom the future was veiled, as our future is veiled from us, 
there was no apparent advance towards Protestantism (during Henry’s 
reign).” In judging the documents of this period, it seems that our author 
has at times allowed his knowledge of the later developments of Anglican 
doctrine to exert a strong pull towards an heretical interpretation of state- 
ments that admit of a Catholic interpretation. But, whatever opinion may be 
held on this point, there is abundant evidence presented in these pages to show 
that during Henry’s reign Protestant influences were at work within his 
Church, and that his efforts to safeguard orthodoxy did not prevent those 
influences from sweeping England into open heresy soon after his death. 

Henry’s death left the throne to the young King Edward VI and the 
government of the Church to Cranmer. It was Cranmer’s hand that formed 
the Anglican Church during this reign, and by this time Cranmer had become 
thoroughly Protestant in his ideas. The author proves this with a wealth of 
evidence. Official and private correspondence, the Prayer Books and 
Ordinals, the various Articles of Faith, all these are studied in the final 
chapters of this first volume, and it is seen how completely England had 
broken away from Rome before the end of Edward’s reign. 

In his second volume Dr. Messenger directs more attention to the manifes- 
tations of Rome’s reactions to what was happening in England. Special 
emphasis is placed on the nature of the Faculties and Instructions given to 
Cardinal Pole, who came to direct the efforts of the Catholic Queen Mary 
in the work of reconciliation. It is the absolute rejection by the authorities 
of the Catholic Church at that time of ordinations administered according to 
the Edwardine Ordinal that is insisted upon and demonstrated from clear 
testimony. In the consideration of Elizabeth’s years as Queen, a critical and 
interesting discussion of the consecration of Dr. Parker is presented, and the 
author brings out the fact that the validity of the episcopal Orders of the 
Church of England depends in a sense upon the validity of this consecration. 
There are certain historical facts concerning this consecration that are still 
open to doubt, but one fact is admitted by all, viz., that the rite used was that 
of the Edwardine Ordinal, which had already been solemnly rejected during 
Mary’s reign as essentially defective. After several chapters regarding the 
recent negotiations between the Anglican Church and the Old Catholics and 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches, the author closes with a long theological 
essay in which he fits together the many facts and arguments that have been 
seen in the course of the study and forges them into a logical unit. 

There are two features of the author’s presentation which, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, are rather regrettable. The first is the tone and method 
adopted in several passages where the Abbé Constant is concerned, and the 
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second is the failure to include a bibliography. With regard to the first, one 
is rather jolted and disappointed in a work of this type to come across 
comments like the one on page 528 (Vol. I), where Dr. Messenger has 
turned aside to inform us that “the Abbé Constant seems strangely ignorant 
of the true facts.” Again (I, p. 395 n.) we are told that Constant (in Rev. 
d’Hist. Eccles., 1911, p. 78—this should read p. 79) is “very inaccurate” 
and that he “misquotes and misunderstands” the authors he is evidently 
using. This seems much too severe an indictment, when we compare what 
Constant says in the place cited with what Gasquet and Bishop have on 
pages 178-9 (Edward VI and the Book of Common Prayer, 1928 ed.). 
Finally, the criticism, ‘Constant says this Mass was celebrated by Cranmer 
but there is no authority for this statement” (I, p. 365 n.), seems to indicate 
a certain carelessness in reading Constant’s words. For, although the Abbé 
mentions in a footnote that a chronicler, named Wriothesley, “raconte en 
effet que ... il [Cranmer] chanta une messe en anglais,” there is no state- 
ment either in the footnote or in the text which indicates that Constant 
accepts this account of the event, or makes the opinion his own, which would 
seem to be required to justify the above-quoted criticism. With regard to the 
second regrettable feature, the absence of a bibliography, it seems evident 
that a serious and scientific account of research, such as Dr. Messenger is 
presenting, demands a list of the sources and literature used for its completion. 

These two criticisms are not intended, however, as efforts to characterize 
the work of Dr. Messenger as unscholarly or in any essential way incomplete. 
He has given us a discussion of the entire question, which is obviously the 
result of long labor and exhaustive research. He has brought the scattered 
findings of many scholars within easy reach and has unified their conclu- 
sions. Errors, long accepted as the truth, are carefully considered and 
refuted. Great works of the past that have dealt with this question from the 
Catholic point of view are examined and brought up to date. It is the com- 
prehensiveness of the author’s work which gives these volumes their special 
value and will make them practically indispensable to future students of 
Anglican Orders. 

Catholicism in England, 1535-1935, is an entirely different type of work 
from the one we have been considering. David Mathew has endeavored to 
press within three hundred pages a survey of four hundred years of Catholic 
history in England. The first half of the book is crowded with the names of 
old Catholic families and narrations of incidents that illustrate their loyalty 
and ingenuity in resisting the efforts of a determined government to force 
them to abandon the Faith. So many unfamiliar names of persons and places 
occur in these pages that the average American reader is apt to become 
discouraged, while English readers will undoubtedly be pleased and impressed 
by the author’s intimate knowledge of things local. The intrigues that made 
the Royal Court a place of peril for Catholics are described. The contribu- 
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tions of Catholics to literature and art, the effects produced on English minds 
by characters like Wiseman, Manning, and Newman, and the social problem 
created by the immigration of large numbers of Irish Catholics, these are only 
a few of the widely divergent phases of activity and influence discussed by 
the author. Much of the ordinary scientific apparatus that a book must have 
to please scholars or research students is omitted. But Dr. Mathew has 
arranged his vast subject matter with skill, and has written in a delightfully 
easy style, so that there is much to recommend the book to any reader who 
wishes to view the picture of English Catholicism on a large scale. 


F. O. Corcoran, S.J. 


AN AMERICAN Woman. By Leonard Feeney, S.J. New York: The 
America Press. Pp. 272. $2.00. 


It is patent to the most casual reader that Father Feeney brought to the 
telling of this story a good store of enthusiasm that warmed as he went on 
into deep affection for his subject. In his avowed effort to deal with an 
American Saint in the American manner, he was drawn across any number 
of mysterious border-lines with the result that his biography has its very 
right emphasis on saintliness and only a vague stress on the American 


manner. Of course, this had to be so, unless the cooperation of the creature 
is considered of greater importance than the special grace of predilection 
by which God “separates” a soul for special service. And if Father Feeney 
has a particular thesis at all in this charming story it is plainly this . . . that 
Elizabeth Seton was sealed by God long before her conversion to the Catholic 
faith for a nearness to spiritual values that kept her high above the measure 
of our mediocrity. 

There are perhaps some who know from former biographers the strange 
avenues of approach to God that opened up in the career of this vivid and 
many-sided personality. But even they will find in the present volume a 
sparkle of fascination in this fresh delineation of her character. Father 
Feeney groups his findings and his inferences so skilfully that the whole 
“life” gives the impression of speed, growing impetus and assured climax. 
He draws the portrait of Mother Seton against the strange background of 
New York society, the terrible lazaretto that was the vestibule of her 
Italian visit, the old-world courtesies of Italian nobility, the heavy shadows 
of poverty and indecision, the pioneer inadequacy of her first foundation 
at Emmitsburg. 

It is small wonder that this brilliant little lady won his affectionate regard. 
Her own diaries (and they are rich and compelling) witness to her vivacity, 
her strength and its inward sources, her amazing possessivity, and her 
strange, almost apostolic power of giving God to others. In conversation 
hers was the happy knack of reaching almost at once the heart of the topic; 
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in friendship she had that certain touch, that uncommon sincerity that never 
stopped until it reached a soul. And all this without strain or awkwardness. 
She simply gave consistently what she had, and never paused to realize 
that her giving was generous and her gifts beyond price. Even with her 
dying father and health-enfeebled husband she was quite definitely a mother. 

Those who know the author will realize how sure his sympathy would 
be with this subject for his “story.” They will find too that felicity of 
expression, and at times that whimsicality of thought that mark so much 
of his writing with distinction. He finds occasion here to eulogize Our 
Lady, and to concrete his grand appreciation of God’s grace. Here and there, 
and I fancy this will cause annoyance to a few, he is the apologist for some 
controverted point of his own belief, and his strokes are clear and decisive. 
To my mind, his is the American manner. He deals so adequately with 
the “Saint” in the making, and holds so securely to the theory of predestina- 
tion to grace! He finds her sanctity in the commonplaces of life as well as 
in mystic flights or tragedies of sacrifice. The fortunate reader of this rather 


brief history is doubly blessed, because he is sure to read it twice. 
R. J. McInnis, S.J. 


EUGENICAL STERILIZATION. By the Committee of the American Neuro- 


logical Association: Abraham Myerson, M.D., James B. Ayer, M.D., 
Tracy J. Putnam, M.D., Clyde E. Keeler, Sc.D., Leo Alexander, M.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. vii, 211. $3.00. 


This is an objective and unbiased study both of existing sterilization laws 
in the United States, and of the scientific facts and theories upon which they 
are based. The verdict of this committee is that most of our laws represent 
wishful thinking rather than scientific validity. The present state of 
knowledge of the inheritance of mental diseases, feeblemindedness, epilepsy 
and crime is outlined, and recommendations in accordance with the scanty con- 
tent of that knowledge are made at the end of the report. If the book serves 
as a brake upon legislation inspired by fear and much more by propaganda, 
as it should, it will have achieved a very worthy and necessary end. 


R. A. Hewirrt, S.J. 


Tue Ovp Law AND THE New Moratity. By Rev. P. J. Gannon, S.J. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 136. 3/6. 


A Professor of Theology and one of Ireland’s foremost preachers, Father 
Gannon presents in this book six sermons on the Commandments. They 
were delivered in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, Dublin, during the Lent of 
1936. To a world in which immorality and atheism are fashionable, this 
book is simply one long series of “hard sayings.” For the author makes no 
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compromises. Clearly, carefully and forcefully he teaches what is God’s law 
—on the taking of life, on purity, theft and lying. 

Several applications of moral principles are made to practical cases, among 
them to the hunger strike. Father Gannon holds that it is not suicide, pro- 
vided certain conditions be fulfilled. But he advocates discouragement of the 
practice. 


R. A. Hewitt, S.J. 


Tue Purpose or Gop. By W. R. Matthews. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 193. $2.00. 


The title of this work suggests the main problem treated—the teleological 
argument. In the introductory pages the ontological and cosmological proofs 
are reviewed and criticized. The author’s own presentation of the design 
argument is prefaced by those of traditional theism. Never, we are told, has 
this proof been regarded as self-subsistent. Though conceding to the agnostic 
that God’s existence cannot be established with absolute certainty, Dean 
Matthews argues ad hominem against the materialistic evolutionist. That 
mind has emerged from matter is admissible; that the process leading to such 
a consummation lacked the direction of an intelligence which knows and 
intends ethical values is absurd. Such an hypothesis destroys all certainty of 
true knowledge, of valid ethical judgments. The mind whose evolution lacks 
a rational guidance forfeits all right of asserting anything. The thorough- 
going evolutionist must logically be skeptical of his own theory. 

Dean Matthews insists that no argument is more than confirmatory of 
‘previous religious experience. Yet for one seeking a scientific justification of 
religion it is doubtful that the present work will have much value. True, 
the author at times treats rationalistic difficulties clearly and satisfactorily. 
He very well points out, e.g., that objections based on world-evil only too 
frequently derive from exaggerated humanism or hedonism. But the general, 
final impression is of the certainty of uncertainty in matters religious. Funda- 
mentals—God’s existence and the attributes without which He cannot be 
God—are at most a matter of hypothesis only pragmatically superior to 
materialism and atheism. The infinity of God is rejected as an unwarranted 
speculative conclusion and an unnecessary pragmatic postulate. 

“There can be no more cogent reason,” the author says, “for affirming the 
existence of God than a demonstration that without this affirmation we are 
left with a contradiction on our hands” (p. 57). The-elements of such an 
argument we find well presented in his admission of a world-order, his 
defense of universal causality, his rejection of chance. Regrettably reason 
never comes forward to cement these elements into a convincing whole, 
Forrest S. Donanug, S.J. 
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